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A MAN’s character is his religion. 


Tue holy of holies, never yet anti- 
quated, is a loving heart. 


PRINCIPLES never decay, time meas- 
ures not the eternal soul. 


He alone believes in Christ who is 
ever growing Christ-like. 


Ir is a great deal easier to die splen- 
didly than to live patiently. 


“ We should so live that the garmen 
which fits us to-day will be too small 
to-morrow.” 


HE only is a true home-maker and 
- worthy patriot who out of a consecrated 
life can say “the world is my country 
and to do good is my religion.” 


ONCE we come into a sense of the 
reality that is unity, that is integrity, 
that is progress, we find the abiding, 
abounding God; here is a foundation of 
faith that will not crack nor crumble. 


FRANCES PowER CosBBE contributes 
an article on “ Secular Changes in Hu- 
man Nature,” to the April /orum, trac- 
ing the evolution of the natural passions 
and motives that enter into man’s char- 
acter, from the lowest stage of existence 
to the present. ‘ 


A very pretty feature of Washing- 
ton life, so full of artificiality on the 
social side, and of dry formalism on the 
business side, are the Easter sports of 
the children. Every year the White 
House grounds are yielded to the chil- 
dren on Monday after Easter, who 
amuse themselves with the game of egg 
rolling on the sloping hillocks back of 


the Presidential mansion. This has be- 
come one of the regular —- of the 
little folks at the national capital, and is 


heartily enjoyed by participants and 
spectators. 


ALL prayer, all belief and all tearful 
sympathy give us a poor conscience, 
and make us blind helpers to the world, 
unless we have the thinking brain, the 
mind alert to the truth, an intellect in 
league with the growing thought of a 
growing world. 


Tue only church that abides is the 
Universal church, whose floors are laid 
in integrity, whose pillars are love; 
whose rafters are trust, whose altars 
are shaped by reverence. In this 
church, service is the communion cup, 
truth the sacred bread. 


THE National Conference of Chari- 
ties has published a book containing the 
full proceedings of that body atits annual 
meetings since its organization, The 
price is $1.50, and all interested in the 
practical discussion of the subjects con- 
nected with social science, in all its de- 
partments, will be glad to procure a 
co The work is edited by Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, and orders for the 
book should be addressed to her, 141 
Franklin St., Boston. 


Is not our controversy over the ques- 
tion which is the “ broader,” a Christian 
basis of fellowship or a strictly undoc- 
trinal basis, due to a failure to distinguish 
between what the logicians call “ inten- 
sion” and “ extension” ? The intension 
of a notion means the number of quali- 
ties for which it stands; the extension, 
the number of objects to which it ap- 
plies. Obviously the greater the inten- 
tion, the less the extension, and vice 
versa. Intensively the word “ robin” 
means more than the word “ bird” ; it 
connotes a larger number of qualities. 
Extensively, the word “ bird” means 
more than the word “robin”; it in- 
cludes a larger number of animals. So 
as regards intension, the Christian ba- 
sis of fellowship means more than an 
undoctrinal basis; it stands for a larger 
number. of beliefs. As regards exten- 
sion, the undoctrinal basis means more; 
it opens the door to a larger number of 
people. When Dr. Clarke wrote “Chris- 
tianity includes ethics, but ethics does 
not include Christianity ” he was using 
words iztensively; when some of us 
maintain that the “ethical” basis is 
more inclusive than the Christian basis, 
we are using the words extensively. I 
opened my eyes in astonishment a few 
months ago to hear one of our leading 
Unitarian clergymen plead for the 
Christian basis as the “ broader ” basis. 
He was an intelligent man, however. 
I assumed that he must mean something, 
and so I kept pondering his words until 
it dawned upon me that he was speak- 
ing the language of * intension ” while 
I was thinking the language of “exten- 
sion.” H. D. M. 


THE Christian denomination or “ Dis- 
ciples” share with other sects, the move- 
ment toward broader thought and fel- 
lowship. Of course the guardians of the 
faith, “the hold-fasts” as Dr. Bellows 


called the conservatives, suffer the usual 


throes of distress. The affair of the 
Rev. R. C. Cave, of St. Louis, who 
walks out of the Central church with 
sixty members, to found a new church, 
which shall be free enough to listen to 
some of the results of modern New Tes- 
tament criticism, furnishes the text for 
many an editorial and sermon. The 
Christian Standard (Cincinnati) calls 
on the elders everywhere to do their 


duty. This “ new basis,” of * conscien- 
tious conviction,” it looks upon as pretty 
poor stuff to found a church on, “This 
arrogant opinionism is working ruin 
and desolation in many churches.” The 
“gospel of conscience” will not do “as 
a basis of union on the one hand and as 
a test of fellowship on the other.” This 
would allow “ the Buddhist and the Ag- 
nostic [to] sit down by the side of the 
Christian,” at the Lord’s supper. 

The Christian’s Creed has a certain 
exclusiveness, even if it be the Script- 
ures. A Christian must be able to sa 
with Peter, “ Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” The authority 
of the Old and New Testament must 
in no wise be impugned. “In_ the 
broadest sense then, the whole Bible 
is our Creed, and he who denies any 
part of it has to this extent denied the 
faith.” 

It is altogether likely that another 
generation, unless shut up in some desert 
cloister, will be shy of making such 
statement. If not, it will organize 
secession among its most intelligént 
young men. L. 


| 


THE WESTERN OONFERENOE IN 
WISCONSIN, 


A CARD, 


' The editorial on “ The Need in the West,” published 


in the Uniry of March 22, it seems to me, has not dealt 
quite fairly with “ the officers of the Wisconsin Conter- 
ence.’ As an individual member of the Western Con- 
ference and a thorough believer in its basis of fellow- 
ship, I wish to call attention to the fact that at no ses- 
sion of our State Conference which I have attended, 
and Iam informed at none held within the last eight 
years, has any action been passed or introduced propos- 
ing any change in its relations with the Western Con- 
ference, while leading members of the latter have been 
frequently invited to attend and participate in the Wis- 
consin meetings, And let me add that I have been on 
terms of the closest personal intimacy with the officers 
of the Wisconsin Conference ever since the passage of 
the Cincinnati resolutions, And while some of them in 
private conversation have not disguised their regret 
over that action, and have held aloof fromthe Western 
Conference, as was clearly their individual right to do, 
no one of them has uttered a word with the apparent 
intent to influence my own course or dissuade me from 
giving the Western Conference my personal support. 


Henry Dory Maxson, 
MENOMONIE, Wi1s., March 25, 18go. 


We gladly print the above card from 
our associate and fellow-worker and 
recognize in it that love of fairness as 
well as that interest in the Western Con- 
ference problems which characterize 
him. Weare also glad of the help it 
gives usin trying to state the case once 
more as it seems to us, 

We did not write the sentences in 
question without deliberation. The 
Wisconsin Conference was perhaps the 
first Unitarian organization in this coun- 
try to declare for the position openly 
taken by the W. VU. C. in Cincinnati in 
1886. As far back as 1873, thirteen 
years before the Cincinnati Conference, 
the Wisconsin Conference did declare 
“that it held the name Unitarian in no 
narrower sense than that of an effort to 
unite the best methods and spirits in all 
denominations under a peace that may 
become universal.” A year later it 
again officially expressed the hope that 
no Unitarian organization “ would re- 
ject from its list any honest man for his 
opinions,” and it further “ resolved that 
the time had come to overlook all relig- 
ious names whatever and to unite every- 
where in a common effort for the en- 
couragement of manliness, sincerity and 
purity in life and justice and honesty in 
the State.” In this spirit and with the 
closest intimacy with the activities of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, all 
the churches of Wisconsin now existing, 
except the two churches in Mr. Max- 
son’s diocese and the work represented 
by Mr. Owens in the north, which have 
been organized recently, continued in 
closest fellowship and most intimate co- 
operation with the Western Unitarian 
Gentennes the secretaries of the two 
conferences exchanging courtesies and 


work, the one reporting freely to the 
other. Now Mr. Maxson well says 
above “no action has been taken at 
any session of the conference to change 
this relation in any way.” And yet in 
1585 the secretary of this State Con- 
ference declined to furnish any data 
to the secretary of the W. U.C. for his 
annual report, on the score that “our 
conference ts not directly affiliated with 
your body;” and in the practical admin- 
istration of the work of the State Con- 
ference, its president and secretary, as 
is well known, have worked on that 
theory, and in the semi-official papers 
read at Chicago and Philadelphia last 
fall they emphasized the fact that the 
work in Wisconsin had been carried on 
quite independent of any help from 
outside except what it received from 
the A.U.A.,, although all this time post- 
office mission workers, Sunday-schools, 
Unity Clubs and the isolated reader 
and student, as well as various incipient 
Sunday circles, were receiving a large 
amount of their material and inspiration 
through the work and workers repre- 
sented at the headquarters in Chicago. 
This would have been impossible were 
it not for the W. U. C., and will 
cease the moment executive functions 
are abandoned by the W. U. C.,, or 
continued on a narrower basis. At 
this very time Janesville, Monroe and 
Helena Valley are being ministered to 
through the help of the W. U.C. and 
are in active co-operation with that 
body. In other words the officers of 
the Wisconsin Conference by their 
attitude, which as individuals they had 
a perfect right to take, have succeeded 
in diverting most of the support which 
used to come from Wisconsin to the 
W. U.C., although the work of this 
organization and its co-ordinate activi- 
ties in Chicago are still an essential 
part of the life of the Wisconsin 
Unitarians. Probably the largest popu- 
lar gathering in that state each year is 
the annual Grove meeting at Helena 
Valley, a direct outcome of the W. U. 
C. and its supporters. We think this 
alienation of funds has not even materi- 
ally increased the money raised for 
home conference work in the state. At 
the Wisconsin state conference, held in 
Milwaukee in 1888, the only figures 
we can command, the whole amount 
reported as raised for thestate work by 
the churches in that state during the 
year, did not equal the amount raised 
by one of the Wisconsin churches for 
the Western Conference in some of the 
years immediately preceding. In all 
this we cast no reproach and make no 
criticism upon the motives of the dili- 
gent workers there, but simply to 
illustrate the point we tried to urge in 
the editorial in question, viz., that the 
issue forced upon the W. U. C. at 
Cincinnati, is not a local one, but a 
national one. It is not a matter which 
concerns itself with only a few 
churches, who at the outset accepted 
the challenge and have carried on and 
intend to carry on the present activities 
at 175 Dearborn street. These activities 
are the mintmum consistent with the 
life and success of the position. The 
Wisconsin Conference, as such,and most 
of its churches have tried to maintain 
the position that most of the Unitarian 
churches in the east and several other 
of our churches and ministers in the 


West attempt to maintain, viz., that of 
indifference, or at least, of non-partici- 
pation, in this altogether important — 

The writer of the above ~ 

card says, “the Wisconsin conference — 
practices the policy that the W. U. C. 
has formulated, but to engage in any 


*, 
* 


struggle. 
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controversy over the matter until that 
policy is arraigned,or a_ practical issue 
arises, seems folly. In that event I 
should favor the formal adoption of a 
platform like that of the W. U.C.” 
Is it possible that the political line 
which separates Illinois from Wis- 
consin is high enough to stand between 
our Wisconsin brothers and sisters~ and 
responsibility in this struggle to main- 
tain openly what is the private boast of 
their individual societies and individual 
ministers? Can they effectuaily push 
on the highest missionary work by 
refusing open fellowship in_ that 
struggle which makes the need of the 
liberal church most imperative? Can 
the prophetic voice be heard, while 
“mum” is the word? Is money more 
valuable than,gpenness of speech, more 
valuable for missionary work? The 
parishes not only in Wisconsin, but in 
Massachussetts, ministers and laity, 
must sooner or later face this question, 
and we know not how much longer 
either side can conscientiously refuse to 
recognize this fact. 

This is no quarrel of individuals, it 
is not a quarrel at all. The good 
brother from Menomonie writes, “I 
want the privilege of standing shoulder 
to shoulder with you in the advocacy 
of what we think to be the best idea of 
church and _ conference fellowship.” 
That question was forced upon the 
Unitarian denomination, not through 
the wishes of the majority at Cincin- 
nati; but it is upon us and any work 
that may be necessary to do at any 
given place, or by any visible organ- 
ization is of secondary value compared 
to this. ‘his is the irrepressible ques- 
tion not of Unitarianism alone,but it isthe 
burning line towards which all the 
denominations ia Christendom are tend- 
ing. Can a religious organization 
be maintained on an inner and not on 
an outward bond of association? Will 
it be a life purpose or a creed thought? 
Because the W. U. C. seems to stand 
on the pioneer line in this affirmation, 
we believe in it, and we call upon the 
friends in Wisconsin, 
and, if any are there to be found in 
Yucatan, to choose on which side they 
will stand in this matter. 

“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood for the 
good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offers 
each the bloom or blight.” 

The Unitarian movement has 
brought us to this interesting and noble 
test. Are the Unitarian churches 
ready for it? Willthey meet it? If 
not, the sceptre of the coming church 
must pass to other and more worthy 
hands. Brethren, where are we stand- 
ing? In which direction are we facing? 
W hat are we here for? 


NO GOOD THING IS FAILURE. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth 
century there lived in a little town in 
northern Italy a quaint maker of vio- 
lins. Year after year he brooded upon 
the mysteries of his craft. Everything 
that entered into the secrets of his art 
he dwelt upon with loving care. All 
the woods of the Swiss mountains he 
tried, the intestines of all the animals 
he stretched for strings, the quality of 
the hairs found in different horses’ 
manes he tested, and the number of 
hairs it was fitting to put into the bow 
he counted an element; every little 
piece of wood for the interior he meas- 
ured, weighed, polished, until at last he 
lifted the humble craft of a lute-mdker 
to the dignity of a fine art; and a Stradi- 


varius violin became as much sought 


after and brought about as much money 
as a painting of Raphael’s. Content 
and diligent he toiled, making his last 
violin at ninety-two years of age, sus- 
tained in all this diligence with the 
thought not of fame or pay or success, 
simply with the hope of makirig a 
perfect violin, that when the great 
masters came he could give them 
instruments to play upon. He toiled 
with the simple thought that God had 
chosen him to help him, and that for 


him to stop work would be for him to 
rob God, — 


Massachusetts 


“My work is mine, 
And heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God—since he is fullest good— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say not God himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help him; I am one best, 
Here in Cremona, using sunlight well 
To fashion finest maple till it serves 
More cunningly than throats, for harmony. 
’Tis rare delight; I would not change my 
skill 
To be the Emperor, with bungling hands, 
And lose my work, which comes as natural 
As self at waking. 
’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without men’s hands; 
He could not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins without Antonio.” 


At last the hand and brain that with- 
out haste and also without rest labored 
for the perfection of the violin ceased, 
and the world was greedy for violins 
attuned to the ear of Stradivarius. 
Many lesser workmen hastened to palm 
off upon the market their imitations, 
and some of them caught well many of 
the secrets of his art. They could imi- 
tate the shape, the color, and even the 
tone,so that experts could not distin- 
guish. But at last there came in the 
life of these violins an exigency such 
as seems to come into that of all the 
older violins. As the instruments in- 
creased in resonance, necessitating an 
added tension of the strings, the inside 
posts pss pring. the bridge proved too 
weak, and the violins had to be opened 
and stronger posts put in. And 
behold, when these fiddles were opened, 
the handiwork of the master again 
stood out, clear and unparalleled. ‘The 
fraud of his succeesors became appar- 
ent, for in the imitations the inner 
pieces, the little blocks, ribs and slips 
of wood showed the hasty workman, 
the careless hand, the rough conscience. 
Here were lumps of glue, and scratched 
and unpolished surfaces where the 
master left none such. Can not we 
become artists like Stradivarius, t 
fiddle-maker, who believed that 

“No good thing is failure, 

No evil thing success,” 
so that we too may be content with 
nothing less than excellence and may 
aim ever at such perfection that will 
leave no scratched blocks on the inside? 
Like old Antonio of Cremona, let us 
make “instruments for masters to play 
upon,” let us “lend ourselves to God,” 
let us “ wince at false work and love 
the truth,” even though it be apparent 
failure, aye, though no God be there to 
watch it. We may reverence the piety 
of those artists of whom Longfellow 
has sung, who worked well the hidden 
parts because “the gods see every- 
where;” but better is the religion of 
faithful Timothy, the Welsh stone- 
mason who, when urged to toss off a 
piece of work roughly because no one 
would know how it looked, for the 
building would hide it, replied, “Ah, 
but I should know it.” That is the 
last and highest piety, which will not 
desecrate the sanctities of right and 
beauty as revealed to one’s own soul. 
“The sovereign proof of God is to so 
live as though there were no God,” 
says Browning. Be your own divine 
authority, let the voice of the infinite 
God find itself in your voice if nowhere 
else in all the universe; let the spirit of 
eternal beauty work through your 
hands if nowhere else, let heavenly 
love abide in your hearts if all the rest 
of the universe is cruel. Be you just 
though injustice reigns supreme. Do 
the good and shun the evil, not because 
it will bring health, wealth or fame, 
not because it will bring peace, joy or 
heaven; but because it is right and our 
souls long for it, because we want to 
add to the stock of good in the world, 
because we want to make melody 
where there is discord now, beauty 
where there is blemish. If in this 
quest we find a measure of power and 
a degree of plenty we shall be glad, 
take heart and strive the harder. But 
if there must come to us, as there has 
come to our betters, poverty, weakness, 
pain, neglect, let us try all the same to 
live as though 


“ However things may seem, 
No good thing is failure. 


| No evil thing success,” 


EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENOE. 


Some little time back there appeared 
in your columns a paragraph to- the 
effect that the mission which “Robert 
Elsmere” had attempted to establish in 
the east end of London was a pure 


| effort of the imagination, and that no. 


thing of the kind had ever existed, or 
if it had, that it had been a failure. For 
some time past I have known that Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward has had in her mind 
to do something to realize the dream 
she told in her famous novel. She has 
learned a good deal more about modern 
Unitarianism since she wrote her story 
than she knew of it before, and she has 
found that in connection with some of 
the more progressive men and women 
among us it may be possible to carry 
out her wishes. Her scheme, which she 
has framed after much anxious consul- 
tation with her friends, has now been 
made public. A circular has beén is- 
sued stating whatis proposed to be done. 
This circular is signed by Stopford 
Brooke, the Earl of Carlisle (a recent 
convert to Unitarianism), Dr. Martin- 
eau, Principal Drummond, Professor 
Catlin Carpenter, the Dowager Coun- 
tess Russell, Miss Cobbe, Mrs. Ward, 
the Rev. W. C. Bowie, Mr. Frederick 
Nettlefold and Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
names which command respect and at- 
tention among us. 

The proposal is to establish a hall for 
residents in London having the object 
of providing afresh rallying point and 
enlarged means of common religious 
action for all those to whom Christian- 
ity, whether by inheritance or process 
of thought, has become a system of 
practical conduct, based on faith in God, 
and on the inspiring memory of a great 
teacher, rather than a system of dogma 
based on a unique revelation. There 
will be an endeavor to promote an im- 
proved popular teaching of the Bible, 
and of the history of religion, and to 
this end there will be continuous teach- 
ing on such subjects as Old and New 
Testament criticism, the history of 
Christianity, and that of non-Christian 
religions. It is intended to make a 
special effort to establish Sunday teach- 
ing, both at the Hall, and by thehelp of 
the Hall residents in other parts of 
London, for children of all classes. It 
is pointed out that the children of well- 
to-do parents are often worse off in this 
matter of careful religious teaching than 
those of their poorer neighbors. It will 
be the aim of the Hall to seek out those 
who are dissatisfied with the state of 
popular religious teaching in England, 
and yearn for a simpleChristianity. That 
this can be pa 8 and _ effectively 
taught, so as to touch the heart and di- 
rect the will, is the conviction of those 
who now father this proposal, as it is of 
many persons in England, America, 
France and Holland. 

It is intended that the Hall, which is 
the old home in London of Manchester 
New College, shall contain rooms fof 
about fifteen residents, and those who 
have already passed through some recog- 
nized training in the philosophical and 
critical study of religious questions, will 
be asked to take a share in the lecturing 
and class-teaching to be carried on in the 
Hall; while others who have not had this 
training, but are im general sympathy 
with the aims of the Hall,will be invited 
to take up one subject of study in connec- 
tion with the history of religion, and to 
avail themselves generally of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Hall. 

The Hall is to contain a certain num- 
ber of rooms to be used for several pur- 
poses, for lectures, and for recreative 
and continuous classes. It is by no 
means intended that the work shall be 
carried on by the Hall residents alone, 
but it is hoped that others who may be 
engaged in professional or mercantile 
pursuits in the day, may find an oppor- 
tunity of devoting their evenings or 
Sunday to the common work of the 
Hall. While the Hall will work in sym- 
pathy with the Unitarians, it will aim 
at representing a school of thought, rath- 
er than any particular religious body. 

The circular appeals “for help in car- 
rying out such a scheme to all those who 


have at heart the adaptation of the faith 


- 


of the past to the needs of the present, 
who desire to live their lives in the faith 
and fear of God, and in the memory of 
His noblest servants on earth; while 
holding with a firm conviction that God 
is manifest, not in miracle or special 
revelation, but in law and in the ever- 
widening experience of the conscience; 
not in the arbitrary selection of individ- 
uals or nations as special channels of 
grace, but in the free communication of 
Himself, through the life of reason and 
the spirit, and under lower or higher 
forms of faith, to all His creatures.” 

It has been estimated that a guarantee 
fund of about £700 a year will be re- 
quired, and that £400 must at once 
be expended in fitting up the Hall. 
Towards this, Mrs. Ward has herself 
promised £100 a year for three years, 
and three well known Vnitarians have 
each promised a like sum. Indeed the 
financial part of the scheme is the one 
which causes the least anxiety. Much 
will depend on the Warden, and the first 
residents inthe Hall. The CAristian 
World seems to think that the 
scheme is organized on a too narrow 
basis, and that no one will join it “ who 
is not already convinced that Jesus was a 
merely fallible, and sometimes mistaken 
teacher; and that the only Christianity 
now possible, is a somewhat vague and 
shadowy theism,irradiated by the beauty 
of his genius, and illustrated by the 
spirit of his life.’ Weshall see. No 
doubt the scheme is meant to attract 
young men of this class, and I for one, 
wish it success. 

From time to time I have mentioned 
Dr. Martineau’s organization scheme. 
It was propounded some two years ago. 
at Leeds, and since that time a commit- 
tee then appointed has been seeking thie 
opinions of our churches and societies, 
These opinions while indicating a gen- 
eral. desire for union, have almost with 
one accord, condemned Dr. Martineau’s 
scheme as impracticable. There has 
recently been held at Nottingham, a 
meeting of delegates to consider a 
scheme which the committee have form- 
ulated, based as they say on the answers 
they have obtained to their inquiries. 
The meeting was not unanimous, 
although no doubt a majority voted in, 
favor of the proposals. Dr. Martineau 
admitted that he viewed them with scant 
favor. Some of our best ministers— 
Hopps of Leicester, Hargroye of Leeds 
Armstrong and Jacks of Liverpool, all 
objected. Particular objection was 
taken to the proposal for the formation 
of “advisory committees,” to be con- 
sulted on the selection of a minister. It 
is felt that this may result in the rejec- 
tion of men belonging to some particu- 
lar school of thought among us, and 
there certainly is some danger of that. 
The fact is, that there is no real enthu- 
siasm for either the original scheme or 
the subsequent proposals. Some few 
minds have been attracted by the idea 
of making a union among the churches, 
ignoring the fact that there is really a 
truer union among us than. there will 
probably be when we have formed a 
church. The proposals will strengthen 
a sectarian tendency among us, a ten- 
dency which has increased of late and 
is more calculated to destroy, than to 
extend our influence. For one, I 
greatly deplore the steps that have been 
taken in the matter, and cannot help 
rejoicing inthe lack of unanimity which 
the recent meeting has made manifest, 
and which will lead I trust to the ul- 
timate abandonment of the scheme. BB. 


Gop cannot but be conscious of every 
motion that arises in the whole material 
world, which he essentially pervades, 
and of every thought that is stirring in 
the intellectual world, to every part of 
which he is thus intimately united. 
Several moralists have considered the 
creation as the temple of God which he 
has built with His own hands, and 
which is filled with his presence. Others 
have considered infinite space as the 
receptacle, or rather the habitation of 
the Almighty; but the noblest and 
most exalted way of considering this 
infinite space is that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton who calls it the sensorium of the 


| Godhead. — Addison. 
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MEN AND THINGS, 


Rev. RoBert Cotriyer lately delivered his 
lecture on John Bright at All Souls Church, 
Washington. 

Mexico is to have a Normal School for wo- 
men, with a course of free instruction running 
through four years. 


Dr. Mary T. Bissett writes to the Chris. 
tian Union, urging the formation of Women’s 
Athletic Clubs, and the establishment of pri- 
vate gymuasia for girls. 


Tue Evening Star, Washington, thinks the 
duty on tin plate will impose a severe burden 
on the working classes, because it will in- 
crease the price of “those handsome silver 
tea sets which grateful employes present to 
generous employers.” 


A NEGRO conference, to consider ways and 
means to elevate the negro race by secular 
and religious instruction, is to be held at Lake 
Mohunk next June. Ex-President Hayes and 
Gen. O. O. Howard are among the speakers 
announced for the occasion. 


We learn from the Woman's Fournal 
that the woman’s branch of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in 
Philadelphia, after winning notable victories 
over fox-hunters and pigeon-shooters, has be- 
gun a campaign against the docking of horses 
tails. 


Tue Supreme Court of Wisconsin has de- 
clared the reading of the bible in the public 
schools unconstitutional, on the ground that 
the bible contains positive instruction in cer- 
tain religious doctrines, as the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and the punishment of the wicked 
after death. 


Rev. R. M. BuLKvey recently delivered a 
lecture before a Unitarian Club,in which he 
divided the people of his denomination into 
five classes. (1) The straight-out, pay-as-you- 
go Unitarians; (2) the semi-detached; (3) the 
quasi; (4) the post-mortem; (5) the unclas- 
sified. 

TuHere is a story in Harper’s Magazine, of 
two Harvard students, who on a pedestrian 
tour through the Scotch Highlands, stopped 
at a farmhouse one Sunday, to ask for a glass 
of milk, They met with rather inhospitable re- 
ception from the mistress, whose strict relig- 
ious training forbade visiting on the Sabbath, 
and who refused the two-pence offered in pay- 
ment, reprimanding the young men for their 
impropriety. They thanked her and turned 
away, but were arrested by the voice of their 
hostess calling after them: ~ Na, na, I'll no’ 
take less than sax-pence for br’akin the Saw- 
bath.” 

G. W. SMALLEY reminds Americans that 
Prince Bismarck was a steddfast friend of the 
United States during his entire career. Ex- 
cept for the Prussian chancellor and Disraeli, 
Napoleon’s “perfidious scheme” of a Euro- 
pean settlement on the Continent in aid of the 
Confederacy might have succeeded. He 
quotes the Prince as saying: “ When the 
Emperor asked my counsel I set my face 
against it; as an act of enmity to the United 
States, I had only to remind the King that 
friendship with the United States was tradi- 
tional with Prussia from the days of Frederick 
the Great.” 


Gontributed and Selected, 


TWILIGHT. 


Across the western skies, 
A bar of soft gravy lies, 
Edged with a crimson line: 
And all the pallid blue 
With dying light soaked through 
Fades slowly from its shine. 


The trees are grayish green, 

And the near flel is seen 
Slow-sobering in its glow; 

From houses scattered far 

White smoke-curls dimly star 
The deep sky with their snow, 


A drowsy hum succeeds 
The tumult of day’s needs, 
A murmur full of peace; 
And weary toil and care 
In this sweet moment dare 
Hope from their pain release. 
Louis J. Bock. 


AN AMBROSIAL NIGHT. 

Unity has just come to hand, sweet- 
ened with various signs of the enjoy- 
ment which John Fiske has afforded 
the Chicago mind. Last night, March 
23, we had him here in the regular 
course of our Ethical Association. His 
lecture was a biographical one; his sub- 
ject Edward Livingston Youmans. It 
was a thing most fitting to be done and 
it was done most fittingly. Prof. You- 
mans had no more appreciative friend 
than Mr, Fiske. Turn that round and 
it would, perhaps, be truer still. He is 
to write the lif oumans, and his 
lecture was out with the ad- 
copious material that 
preparing the Life, in 
addition to his personal knowledge. 
For me there was another very real 


fitness in the situation: Prof. You- 
man’s most intimate friend was Rich- 
ard Henry Manning, of my own soci- 
ety. It was atthe latter’s house that 
I met Prof. Youmans frequently and 
heard great arguments on all things 
high and low. Horace Greeley was 
the common friend of both, and when 
all three of them were there together, 
there must have been great “ carryings 
on,” for Manning and Greeley were 
staunch protectionists, while Youmans 
was a free trader, pure and simple, and 
his confidence in the fidelity of his 
friends was ever shown bya most frank 
and absolute contempt for their opin- 
ions, expressed in the most forcible 
language that he could command, and 
sometimes in a tone of voice that made 
the welkin ring. So, it was very sweet 
to me to have Prof. Fiske tell the story 
of Youmans’ strenudéus and useful life 
in my own church. I could not help 
listening for Mr. Manning as well as 
for myself, and so getting a double sat- 
isfaction. I knew how glad he would 
have been to hear the praise of his 
warm-hearted, noble and enthusiastic 
friend, so simply and intelligently 
spoken toa crowd of eager listeners. 
There was other gladness in the situa- 
tion, inthat Mrs. Youmans was present, 
and his beloved sister, whose name, 
Eliza A. Youmans, is one of the bright- 
est on the long list of those sister-friends 
whose fame is of the purest and most 
sweet that friendship has to show. Her 
face is one that would mark her in any 
assembly as a woman of uncommon 
character and intellectual power. Her 
brother’s face looked out upon us from 
a water crayon portrait, suggesting once 
or twice Macaulay in Sidney Smith’s 
imaginary hell—* one of a lot of dis- 
putants, and gagged.” It seemed as 
if the lips must part and let loose the 
flood of that tumultous eloquence 
which had been gathering head too 
long. - Among the speakers, beside Mr. 
Fiske, and in the audience, there were 
many who knew Prof. Youmans well 
and held him in profound esteem. 
Prof. Fiske’s lecture was what his 
lectures always are—a marvel of lucidi- 
ty in its matter and of simplicity in the 
manner of its delivery. Where is there 
another such talent for luminous and 
persuasive exposition? ‘Youmans’ in- 
terest in chemistry and physics began at 
an early age, but at seventeen his inten- 
tion was to study law. Then came a 
period of partial blindness, total in one 
eye and very serious in the other, which 
continued twelve or thirteen years. 
This drove him back upon his truer self 
and he pursued the study of chemistry, 
his sister reading for him and assisting 
him in his experiments, eyes to the blind 
and guidance for his feet. His chemi- 
cal chart and manual were the best helps 
for elementary study before the binary 
system was set aside. With the partial 
restoration of his sight in 1851 he entered 
on a lecturing career which lasted sev- 
enteen years, and was immensely effi- 
cacious for the spread of scientific 
knowledge. At Mr. Manning’s house 
in 1860, he first saw the Prospectus of 
Spencer’s System of Philosophy, and 
the next day (he had read Spencer’s 
Psychology in 1856) he wrote to Spen- 
cer offering to procure subscriptions for 
the series in this country. When, at a 
later date (1865), Spencer was $5,500 in 
debt from his publication, and Mill of- 
fered to assume the debt and further 
risk, but was refused, Youmans raised 
$7,000, and with the best gold watch 
made in America went over to England 
and convinced Mr. Spencer that he 
must accept these pledges of the inter- 
est of his American friends. Prof. 
Fiske’s own acquaintance with Prof, 
Youmans began in 1863, and that was 
pleasantly touched upon as well as Prof. 
Youmans’s friendship with Herbert 
Spencer. The ardor with which You- 
mans pushed the sale and instigated the 
popular appreciation of Spencer’s works 
was made fully apparent, and also his 
efficient service in the publication of the 
“ International Series,” and the Pofz- 
lar Science Monthly. Equally ad- 
mirable was the presentation of Prof. 
Youmans’ character and personal traits, 


which had as marked an individuality 
as any man’s of his generation. 

Mr. Daniel M. Thompson, now pres- 
ident of the Nineteenth Century Club, 
followed Prof. Fiske, and made some 
excellent additions to his matter, enrich- 
ing his account with letters and personal 
incidents. Shakespeare, it seems, was 
the skeleton in the closet of Youmans’ 
friendship with Spencer, the latter show- 
ing what credulity can harber in the 
most incredulous mind by denying 
Shakespeare’s existence, while Spencer 
claimed him for a distant relative,— 
whence, possibly, that dome of brow. 
How Youmans went to Southern France 
with Spencer to look out for his health, 
and how Spencer congratulated him- 
self on bringing back Youmans alive, 
was very brightly told. Spencer as- 
sured Mr. Thompson that Youmans 
was the worst offender against all the 
laws of hygiene he had ever known. 
But, then, Mr. Spencer is extremely 
careful of himself. Mr. Thompson did 
not conceal Mr. Youmans’ gross intem- 
perance—in the use of ice-water. Mr. 
Youmans’ patient helpfulness of young- 
er men came out very strongly in a let- 
ter he had sent to Mr. George Ives, by 
whom it wasread. Several letters that 
were read gave us a delightful foretaste 
of the pleasure we shall have in the bi- 
ography which Fiske is to prepare. It 
is greatly to be hoped that neither that 
nor his biography of Parker will be 
long delayed. 

For myself, I was glad to unite with 
the name of Prof. Youmans that of the 
Rev. Wm. R. Alger, as one of the very 
first to urge the philosophy of Spencer 
on the attention of an incredulous com- 
munity. From 1861 till 1864 I was 
much in Mr. Alger’s family, and if he 
did not make me a Spencerian it was 
from no lack of persistency or enthus- 
iasm in his urgency of Spencer’s claims. 
Yet I am obliged to confess that I re- 
mained cold, and it was not until I read 
Fiske’s “ Cosmic Philosophy” that the 
fire began to burn. It was not merely 
because of Fiske’s all-conquering style, 
but also because he made positive for 
me the religious aspects of Spencer’s 
System which were originally negative 
and dormant in Spencer’s own exhibi- 
tion of his thought. 

By way of postscript, let me say, 
that your notice of “ Unitarianism, Its 
Origin and History,” just published by 
the A. U. A., seemed to me to do less 
than justice to the significance of that 
admirable book. The publication by 
the Association of the denominational 
self-criticism, which the book in- 
volves, impresses me as altogether the 
most significant event in all its history; 
much more so than the publication of 
the Parker Volume, in which Dr. 
Clarke used Parker, like Eviradnus, 
the other Knight in Victor Hugo’s 
poem, as a club—for the destruction of 
more radical men. Very refreshing is 
Mr. Allen’s frank confession that Uni- 
tarianism is not and cannot be the 
Christianity of the New Testament; 
and what a splendid tribute to the 
presence of Theodore Parker’s great 
prophetic soul in 1841, the assertion 
that “ not one of us” thinks of defining 
the line of Christian fellowship by ac- 
ceptance of the miracles; “not one of 
us would stake a single point of his re- 
ligious belief upon them.” At the same 
time Mr. Allen seems to me, in his 
treatment of German Thought as in- 
fluencing our ewn,to do far less than 
justice to the influence of Strauss, 
whose destruction of the supernaturalis- 
tic and naturalistic (Paulus) criticism 
was certainly effective for a good many. 
That his mythical theory accounts for 
a good deal in the gospel narratives 
there can, I think, be nodoubt, and I am 
glad to see that the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter so considers in his new book, 
“ The First Three Gospels,” pp. 186— 
190. This is the best book in little I 
have ever seen upon the subject which 
it treats, as simple as it is learned, as 
gentle as it is wise. It is a book which 
none of our ministers and Sunday 
School workers can afford to be with- 
out. Our Sunday School Societies will 


certainly have it for sale, and it cannot 


cost more than a dollar, after the forty 
per cent. “tax on knowledge” has been 
duly paid. Joun W. CHApwIckK. 


DUAL OR MILLENARY ? 

Dear Uniry:—I am much pleased 
with A. W. Gould’s little fancy “ The 
Dual Brain Theory.” It is one of those 
sappy trifles, that one can read without 
skipping or falling asleep. Asatheory 
it will rank in scientific value, with a 
good many other theories offered with 
much greater seriousness. I am induced 
however to pass it by in its complete 
and detailed form, for one which seems 
to me to be entirely true. Our brains 
are not made up of halves, half so much 
as they are of thousandths, of odds and 
ends of inheritance from a thousand an- 
cestors, some of whon, in the later gen- 
erations, walked on two feet. 

Man is a creature of whom we may 


Say. 
Man the epitome of nature, 
Cosmic compend, world compressed ; 


Tree and tiger, lamb and lion, 
Oceans surge and heaven’s rest. 


All the quenchless passions striving, 
Each with each and all with all— 
All the fine and gracious liftings, 

Of the souls above their thrall, 


These but mark from whence descended, 
Man, the child of earth and light, 

In whose wondrous being blended, 

All the elements unite.” 


This, and much more like this being 
true, we are most inconsistent when we 
expect consistency in this complex crea- 
ture. The mind is made up, and our 
line of action determined, as the result 
of a compromise between warring fac- 
tions—prejudice and reason, passion and 
conscience, radicalism and conservatism, 
all take partinthe council. It is the 
popular notion that men are divisible 
into two parties—radicals and conserva- 
tives. It is the scientific fact that man 
is so divided, and each individual may 
recognize these two parties in his own 
personality. Your Pegasus blood is 
mixed with that of the plain plow horse, 
and your man of the world is a half 
the saint. When nightingales cross with 
guinea-fowl, whoshall predict what the 
song will be? We need not wonder 
that men, as well as political parties, 
sometimes face two or more ways at 
once. Certainly Dr. VanDyke is not 
logically consistent in his utterances— 
how could he be, with the blood of sev- 
eral generations of stolid Van Dykes 
in his veins, and the free air of the pres- 
ent filling his lungs; but can we truth- 
fully say that he is not se/f-consistent, 
or consistent with human nature? Were 
Carlyle and Emerson consistent? Are 
you and I consistent? Is any one but a 
dull person ever consistent? It is well 
to call attention to these marked contra- 
dictions, but as for blaming men for 
them, we should as soon think of blam- 
ing a tabby-cat for wearing so many 
colors. Sometime, no doubt, we shall 
work these diversities into unity, but 
not yet. The spirit of evolution is a 
slow moving spirit, and patience should 
mark the characters of all her children. 
To the evolutionist, charity should be 
as easy as its opposite was to those of 
the old philosophy; but alas, even evo- 
lutionists are subjected to frequent re- 
versions. F. O. E. 


VISHNU asked Bal to take his choice,— 
With five wise men to visit hell, 
Or with five ignorant to visit heaven. 
Then quick did Bal in heart rejoice, 
And chose in hell with the wise to dwell, 
For heaven is hell, with folly’s bell, 
And hell is heaven, with wisdom’s leaven. 
—Hindu Scripture. 
THE supernatural is only a natural 
ambition to sustain our notions by high 


authority.—Z. P. Powell. 


“THE adoration of goodness—this is 
religion.” — Channing. 

Gop is the moral supreme, another 
differently-spelt name for right and 
good, for justice incarnate, and freedom 
to think.—FRev C. A. Barto. 


ELIZABETH F Ry was anoble woman; 
but in religion was a narrow minded 
bigot, who would not stay in the house 
with Lucretia Mott because the latter 
did no: believe in the Trinity.— Wen- 
dell Phillips. | 
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NATIONALISM, 


ESSAY READ BY REV, CHARLES F. BRADLEY 
BEFORE THE UNITY CLUB OF QUINCY, 
ILL, JAN. 20, 1590. 


Mr. Bellamy’s book is a realistic ro- 
mance depicting what the author con. 
ceives as more than likely to take place 
in society at no distant day. To sum- 
marize its contents in a word, we have 
in the picture of America, the land of 
the free ripened into a perfect demoa- 
cracy. In this ideal community poverty, 
vice, idleness, effeminacy, slavery, op- 
pression, misery, disease, pain are abso- 
jutely unknown. There are no high 
and low, no rich and poor. There are 
diversities of gifts in the way of natural 
ability, but all are busily employed ac- 
cording to their tastes and their powers, 
and all are entirely contented. There 
are no rivalries or jealousies, no compe- 
tition, no anxieties. There is enormous 
prosperity but nobody is prosperous 
beyond his fellow. ‘There are luxuries 
and resources unbounded, but there is 
no wealth. All that heart can wish ts 
to be had without money and without 
price, for there is no money, and things 
have no commercial value. The pur- 
suits of people are ideal. The whole 
scheme of life is laid out with a view 
to the healthiest, highest enjoyment. 
All drudgery is taken out of toil, and 
every stroke of working energy is a 
stimulant of pleasure. There is the 
widest possible opportunity for the 
gratification of all the higher traits and 
aptitudes of the intellect. Art and 
poetry and music and philosophy are 
the every day possession of all, and 
constitute the chief resources of happi- 
ness. Education is universal, and is 
conducted on strictly scientific princi- 
ples to bring out in every individual his 
highest capabilities. The mind is edu- 
cated, not crammed, as in the case of 
what passes among us for education; its 
powers are developed in vigor and 
taught how to work. The sensibilities 
are educated, not suffered to run wild 
The body is educated; it is made strong 
all around and incapable of generating 
morbid or diseased states. The norm of 
this ideal society is to make every mana 
full man and to give him a full and satis- 
factory life so that each day to his very 
last on earth he shall be able to say. “1 
lack nothing.” 

The means by which this is to be 
effected is the principle of solidarity. 
The author conceives of. society as 
having been evolved out of the condi- 
tions of individualism in which hitherto 
humanity has subsisted, into the stage of 
nationalism. With respect to the order- 
ing of life and pursuit of welfare 
there are not as now millions of indi- 
viduals, each taking his own course and 
all merged in anendless strife with each 
other,accompanied with waste of resour- 
ces and with oppressions and reprisals, 
with wrongs and violence and misery; 
but the millions abdicate their petty 
sovereignites and consent to be so many 
bricks, each person cemented into his 
place in the social organism, and the 
nation becomes the sole sovereign indi- 
vidual. Industry we find to be an in- 
dustrial army, over which a military au- 
thority presides and which moves in its 
every department with military pre- 
cision. In this army every person is 
assigned with a view to his own highest 
good and the highest good of the whole. 
With soldierly obedience he submits to 
its discipline, serves his time as a bread- 
winner with rigorous fidelity and gets 
his discharge to be assigned to some 
other useful occupation. All he has to 
do is to do scrupulously well what heis 
assigned to do, in return for which ser- 
vice the nation with scrupulous integrity 
takes care of him and looks after his 
happiness. As the author puts it, “ No 


‘man any more has any care for the 


morrow, either for himself or his chil- 
dren, for the nation guarantees the 
nurture, education and comfortable 
maintenance of every\citizen from the 
cradle to the grave.” | 


Well, what is the value of this dream? 
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men are asking, and they are not agreed 
upon the answer. Some have only 
ridicule for it, but such critics, in my 
judgment, are wide of the mark. 

It will be noted that Mr, Bellamy’s 
scheme breaks up into two constituent 
parts. In the one part we have asketch 
of the ideal society, in the second part 
he shows us the way in which, as he 
thinks, the ideal has got to be realized. 

What he says about the ideal society, 
however improbable it may be, is not 
amenable to ridicule. Nay, lam glad 
that he has said it. I am glad that the 
people are reading his book so widely. 
It is healthy work for them, and will do 
much to emancipate our age from the 
gross materialism which enslaves it. It 
is good for men to have a vivid percep- 
tion of something so far in advance of 
what they are having. [like to see them 
rise up indignantly discontented with 
the trash, which in the name of civiliza- 
tion they have to put up with as things 
stand. Itis good for them to get sound- 
ly disgusted with the farce which now 
passes among them for education. Let 
Mr. Bellamy hold right in their eyes the 
grandeur of an age of sound education 
and universal enlightenment and cul- 
ture, and make the contrast with their 
present state of things oppressively 
painfulto them. It is good for them to 
see how enormously wasteful competi- 
tion is when men are too ignorant of the 
laws of nature to know either how to 
make money or how to use it. Mr. 
Atkinson tells us that we, the Amer- 
ican people, are so ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of personal thrift that we an- 
nually waste enough to support another 
60,000,000, had we the same ideas of 
thrift and economy which the French 
people have. Mr. Bellamy is kindly 
waking us up toa fact worth knowing 
when he shows us, as by contrast with 
his ideal, what a destructive fury com. 
petition is when it is driven by a reckless 
selfishness and a brutal stupidity, It is 
good for men to have such a realistic 
sense of the brotherhood of humanity 
thrust upon them. They will see how 
far they come short of it as things go, 
and what an unmitigated humbug is the 
profession of this universal brother- 
hood which society with fulsome osten- 
tation is making. It is good for men to 
see, if only in a picture, how desirable 
is a world without poverty and vice and 
disease and pain. This book, if they 
take it in carefully, will stir them up to 
lay down sewers faster, and to acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the 
conditions which breed poverty and 
vice, and to get a sounder knowledge of 
the laws of health, and more seriously 
to go about the business of renovating 
life and society, and eradicating the 
sources of crime and pauperism. It is 
always good for men to be intoxicated 
with a high ideal, as Mr. Bellamy evi- 
dently is, and as a good many others are 
made intoxicated by his book. That 
prevents all the grosser intoxications to 
which the passions of the flesh are 
liable. Yes, itis refreshing that Mr. 
Bellamy has been able to interest a half 
a million of people out of our seventy- 
five millions, in a live idea, that is old 
as time, and that has been remarkably 
vigorous at one stage and another of 
human development. Let us give 
thanks that even so few comparatively 
are capable of seeing that there are 
higher possibilities in human life than 
the merry-making and the ranting 
frivolities which constitute civilization 
as it exists. 

But how about the immediate reali- 
zation of the ideal and the method b 
which it is to come to pass? Mr. Bel- 
lamy thinks that the time is at hand, and 
that it will be brought about by the abo- 
lition of the principle of individual com- 
petition from every,department of life, 
and the merging of all human affairs 
for their development into one sole 
directing agency—the state. There are 
those who share his faith and believe 
in his doctrine, and nationalism has 
become an established factor in politics, 
small, at present, but no one knows to 
what proportions it may grow, The 
programme of the Nationalists’ club has 
the ring of nobility, and it is certain to 


attract a growing interest. 
declaration of principles: 

“The principle of the Brotherhood 
of Humanity is one of the eternal truths 
that govern the world’s progress on 
lines which distinguish human nature 
from brute nature. 

“ The principle of competition is sim- 
ply the application of the brutal law of 
the survival of the strongest and most 
cunning. 

“ Therefore, so long as competition 
continues to be the ruling factor in our 
industrial system, the highest develop- 
ment of the individual cannot be 
reached, the loftiest aims of humanity 
cannot be realized. 

* No truth can avail unless practically 
applied. Therefore, those who seek 
the welfare of mAn must endeavor to 
surpass the system founded on the brute 
principle of competition, and put in its 
place another based on the nobler 
principle of association. 

“ But, in striving to apply this nobler 
and wiser principle to the complex con- 
ditions of modern life, we advocate no 
sudden or ill-considered changes; we 
make no war upon individuals; we do 
not censure those who have accumu- 
lated immense fortunes simply by car- 
rying to a logical end the false princi- 
ple on which business is now based. 

“ The combinations, trusts, and syn- 
dicates, of which the people at present 
complain, demonstrate the practicability 
of our basic principle of association. 
We merely seek to push this principle 
a little further, and have all industries 
operated in the interest of all by the 
nation,— the people organized,— the 
organic unity of the whole people. 

“The present industrial system 
proves itself wrong by the immense 
wrongs it produces; it proves itself 
absurd by the immense waste of 
energy and material which is admitted 
to be its concomitant. Against this 
system we raise our protest: for the 
abolition of the slavery it has wrought 
and would perpetuate, we pledge our 
best efforts.’ 

Nobody can deny that this declara- 
tion of principles voices some of the no- 
blest aspirations of humanity, and that 
it contemplates a most earnest and high- 
minded purpose. It does, however, lie 
open to the sharp challenge, whether it 
wholly voices the wisdom which human 
experience teaches, and sets before men 
a method of social regeneration which 
an accurate knowledge of human nature 
justifies. 

This kingdom of heaven and its im- 
mediate coming is not a new thing under 
the sun. It is not unlike the ideal which 
Jesus held and which he hoped to see 
fulfilled, in a small way at least, in his 
day, though he had, I am persuaded, a 
deeper insight into the great problem 


I quote its 


than any of his successors have had, and- 


relied for its solution upon a principle 
uniformly neglected by _ reformers, 
namely, the culture of a true individual- 
ism. He said: “ Put perfectly devel- 
oped men into the social state and their 
mutual relations will arrange themselves 
automatically and without friction.” In 
Athens, Epicurus set up this same ideal, 
and for 300 years the famous garden of 
philosophy was a brotherhood devoted 
to high aims in life, living simply and 
virtuously, and possessing that degree of 
contentment which simplicity and so- 
briety inevitably foster. Its founder 
felt that in time it would captivate all 
Athens, but it did not. It was but an 
oasis in a great moral desert, which the 
desert encroached upon and finally ex- 
tinguished. I need not refer to the 
numberless attempts that have been 
made all down the ages to compel the 
kingdom of heaven to come, all having 
features similar to the dream of Mr. 
Bellamy and possessing a kindred aim. 
The nationalist, however, feels that 
while other attempts have failed, not 
from failure in radical principles, but 
because the world was not prepared to 
receive them, the goal now is nearing, 
inasmuch as society is rapidly putting 
itself into shape for the supremacy of 
his principles. He points to the vicious 


results of competition as they are glar- 
ingly oxadenl te view by the econom- 


ics of our commercial age, and to the 
gradual suppression of it by the princi- 
ple of association. The combinations, 
trusts and syndicates which are rising 
into such startling prominence, and 
revolutionizing the industrial world are 
to him signs that his kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. “ They demonstrate,” he 
says, “the practicability of our basic 
principle of association. We merely 
seek to push this principle a little fur- 
ther and have all industries operated in 
the interest of all by the nation.” 

Now, I am constrained to challenge 
his reading of events. He speaks con- 
temptuously of competition as a brute 
law. Well,it is a brute law among 
brutes, and among men it is a brutal 
law just so far as men are brutal, It 
never can be any higher than the type 
of the life in which it works. It has an 
unsavory record, for the reason that 
struggling humanity has always been of 
a low, almost brute order and full of un- 
savory qualities. To say that competi- 
tion as it has always been known, is 
offensive, is simply to say that it has 
been the means of revealing whatever is 
offensive in human nature. But it must 
be remembered that it is the principle 
of competition which has developed 
whatever excellence humanity has 
achieved, and it has done its work by 
forcing the growth of individualism as 
the unit of intellectual power and of 
character. So far as we have any prece- 
dent or experience to teach us, compe- 
tition in some shape seems to be the 
mainspring of progress. The national- 
ists are on ground about which they 
absolutely know nothing, and can 
know nothing, when they affirm 
the speedy extinction of competition 
for the good of the race. It is all 
guess-work to say that human nature 
has now reached a point at which it is 
able to dispense with some form of 
competition. It may be so, but there 
are no facts to which appeal can be 
taken. Unquestionably competition is 
undergoing a process of suppression, but 
does it mean that itis no longer a need- 
ed factor of human development, or that 
industrialism is entering upon a period 
of slavery, with its concomitants of 
degradation and violence and moral 
stagnation? All through the past com- 
petition has suffered just such periods of 
suppression, followed by its re-emerg- 
ence into fresh activity and a new awak- 
ening of progress. To my mind the 
signs indicate that society is passing into 
a new state of slavery, totally different 
in its characteristics from any previous- 
ly existing form of slavery, yet abound- 
ing in evils. Combination and trust and 
syndicate show indeed a high organiza- 
tion of intellect and untold possibilities of 
material development; but do they indi- 
cate the extinction of private property in 
a vast industrial solidarity, or do the 
only mean the reign of plutocracy? It 
is the dream of nationalism that the 
people will rise up in their might and 
compel the abolition of property and 
reorganize society on the basis of the 
paternal principle. I have no doubt 
that they will rise up in their might, 
not once, but again and again, as the 
yoke of the new tyranny galls their 
necks, and heaven knows what impossi- 
ble schemes they will, in their wrath 
ana desperation, try to achieve; but 
popular uprisings, however determined 
or sagaciously conducted, are powerless 
to set up any social order, however de- 
sirable, which does not spring sponta- 


/neously, without any coercion, from the 


moral and intellectual condition of the 
whole people._ You cannot decree b 

popular vote thé\extermination of self- 
ishness and ignorance and their inevita- 
ble consequences. Mr. Bellamy’s pic- 
ture itself tells us when something of 
the sort may be looked for. It will be 
when everybody has been brought up 
to such a state of broad enlightenment 
and ethical perfection that nobody will 
have any further interest in houses and 
lands than the comfort they give the 
body; when all people will. have the 
zest and interest in life centered and 
absorbed in the pursuit of higher ideals 
than material things, and will gladly be 
rid of all material burdens that can be 
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thrown off, and enter into whatever 
social arrangement will most wisely 
and effectively administer affairs for the 
welfare of all; when all will be too in- 
telligent to blunder and too well-bred 
and rigorously circumspect and temper- 
ate to cripple life by any vulgar abuse 
of appetite and passion; when, in a 
word, the world will be chock full to 
the brim of Emersons and Thoreaus. 
ust as long as there is ignorance to 
lunder, just as long as there is blind 
selfishness to be greedy, Mr. Bellamy’s 
dream is unattainable. You may, by 
coercion, hedge in ignorance on one 
side, on all the sides you can see, yet it 
will break out somewhere in violent 
law-breaking and upset the social order 
and breed strife and dissension. You 
may, by force, abolish property in 
houses and lands and banks and factor- 
ies, and thereby take away the oppres- 
sion which it entails, but if you do not 
abolish blind selfishness it will create a 
property right in something else and set 
up its tyranny anew. One cunning, 
daring rascal in such a state of society 
as nationalism contemplates, could work 
a vast amount of mischief, and if the 
majority of the people .were ignorant 
and unsophisticated, he could pervert 
the most ideal social order to the furth- 
erance of his personal ambition. “ The 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link.” You cannot maintain national- 
ism in one part of the globe until all 
parts are ready for it; China, Japan, 
India, Africa. You may set it up in 
this country and build a Chinese wall 
around it, yet China and Africa will 
stealthily percolate through the wall 
and corrupt your social order and un- 
dermine it. 

The problem of.nationalism, then, 
seems to be the problem of the total 
extermination of blind selfishness and 
ignorance from universal human nature, 
as the necessary preparation for it. If 
not a realizable ideal till that is accom- 
plished, how long must the world wait? 


A critic of “ Looking Backward” said 


that it was more likely to be 75 centuries 
than one century. Somebody has de- 
fined civilization to be barbarism 
veneered. A sound study of human 
society will convince one that the defi- 
nition faithfully describes our civiliza 
tion, brilliant as it is. Get at its actual 
moral and intellectual value, and it is 
nothing but barbarism thinly veneered, 
yet it has taken the world eight or ten 
thousand years of violence and struggle 
to put on this thin veneering. How 
long before the barbarism will be 
wholly transformed into a solid ideal 
humanity? Nobody can guess, no- 
where is there a clew to an answer. 

All the schemes of socialism that I 
have ever looked into bristle with ques- 
tions which I cannot answer and which 
the prophets themselves do not seem to 
see. As I was turning the pages of 
“ Looking Backward,” again and again 
I asked myself, “ After all would I want 
to live there?” Of course I could feel 
the charm of that _high social atmos- 
phere contaminated by no vice, no pain, 
but Tcould not shake off the feeling 
that crept upon me, that possibly the 
everlasting charm might after a while 
cloy and sicken me, and | find myself 
grievously tormented by a surfeit of 
comfortableness and famishing for 
something bitter, something terrible to 
Shake me up and cure spiritual nausea. 
I am not certain, nor can anybody assure 
me, that it is possible to shut discontent 
out of this ideal society. I am not cer- 
tain that with all its perfection it affords 
the full complement of conditions 
necessary to satisfy the restless, infinite 
nature of man. I see no place in it of 
course for pity, and a recent writer has 
ably demonstrated that the luxury of 
pity has been an immense force in the 
_ ift of humanity. Mr. West tells us 
of his experience of taking up a volume 
of Dickens which in his nineteenth 
century life had thrilled him with its 
pathos. It had lost its pathos, it had 
no interest for him in that passionless, 
painless world. There are no tears, 
and consequently there is no taste of 
that deep, rich joy which only tears can 


m nourish, and which is perhaps the | 
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highest form of felicity which the 
rational soul can experience. There is 
no struggle in that perfectly placid, 
orderly life, and there is no sinewy 
grandeur of character. I find no hero- 
ism there, there is nothing to call it out. 
They are all placid, genial, smiling 
souls, but I look into them in vain for 
that God-like beauty and power which 
in this world of sin and _ pain 
I see many a_ heroic man_ or 
woman achieve. It would be exceed- 
ingly inappropriate, a meaningless 
babbling, to read Paul’s experience to 
them, “I rejoice in tribulation, knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience and 
patience experience and experience 
hope and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
Tribulation is a word whereof they 
know not the meaning. Patience, hav- 
ing never an occasion to be impatient, 
patience is no more a virtue with them 
than witha healthy century plant. They 
have no stored-up experiences, bought 
with bitter sacrifices and long and weary 
waiting, and having a flavor of hal- 
lowed sweetness which an eternity of 
comfortableness could never bring them. 
They know nothing what it is to hope 
and hope amidst anxieties and perils 
insurmountable, and emerge at last by 
unconquerable heroism into a strength 
of joy which can be achieved by none 
but the immortal gods. It would be 
wholly inapt, they would not understand 
you, to read to those ideal people the 
stories of the brave, humble souls who 
through wrong and suffering struggle 
on, and grow into a nobility and a joy 
of richer quality and higher power than 
can be produced or possessed in any 
earthly paradise. I find, indeed, so 
much lacking in this nationalism of 
those things which are seen to be indis- 
pensable to human nature, as | know 
it, that I cannot but be skeptical ’till 
some prophet shall arise who can an- 
swer my questions; and | am wonder- 
ing if Mr. Bellamy has not unwittingly 
given us a picture of the old age of so- 
ciety towards which the philosopher 
Von Hortmann predicts that humanity 
is moving, when, having reached the 
acme of social organization and progress 
and entered upon the stage of placid, 
stagnant senility, humanity sated at last 
with the earth, will glide softly into the 
gathering dusk of imbecility and sink 
into the dreamless sleep of self-extinc- 
tion. I suspect that the solution of hu- 
man destiny was never farther off or 
more uncertain than it is now, and that 
infinite nature is taking better care of 
the world than we know. Says Dr. 
Hedge in his critique of pessimism, 
‘* Make earth a paradise; drive want 
from the face of it, and ignorance and 
vice; let competence be secured to all; 
build palaces for hovels; let climate be 
attempered by art to perpetual bland- 
ness; let there be no forced tasks, no 
chiding of the laggard will, no painful 
bracing up of the dissolute mind, but 
only duties which invite, and work 
which is play—fashion a world after 
your own heart; and know that a day 
in that world will have the same pro- 
portion of joy and pain that a day has 
in this. There is a root of bitterness in 
human life which no change of circum- 
stances and no improvement in the out- 
ward condition can eradicate. And 
perhaps if we rightly understood the 
conditions and the wants of man we 
should not wish it eradicated. It is the 
bitter oil in the kernel that gives the 
peculiar flavor to the fruit. That rem- 
nant of bitterness in the lot of man, so 
far from depreciating the value of hu- 
man life, enhances its significance by 
supplying the needful tonic, without 
which the spirit would rest and rust in 
sluggish contentment, and, ceasing to 
aspire, would] forfeit the prize of its 
higher calling. The end of man is not 
enjoyment but discipline, education, 
growth, effective service. Given a lot 
of unbroken care and life would not be 
worth living.” 

I perceive that there is no sure pre- 
dicting what turns the path of human 
progress may make, nor wherewithal 
society may clothe itself on the morrow. 
I perceive that humanity must ever be 
infatuated with its perfectideal. Such 
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infatuation is the needful tonic of its 
highemprice. But, nobody can tell me 
whether it will ever realize its ideal, or 
when. I perceive clearly that there is 
but one way to this kingdom of heaven. 
It is by the suppression of selfishness 
and the spread of intelligence whereby 
the pursuit of life is lifted out of the 
sphere of the flesh and put upon the 
high plane of mind and character. The 
world cannot be coerced by stratagem 
or force into being happy. Human 
happiness will spread no faster than no- 
bility rises from within. The world is 
by no means as good as it might be, and 
to every son of man comes the high call 
to his best, unselfishly to°making it bet- 
ter, but let what good there is in this 
present living be securely garnered. It 
will be found worth getting, and well 
gotten, the infinite nature will go on her 
way to meet the next generation and 
make suitable provisions for its needs, in 
the never ending struggle of existence.” 
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Tubs with Bottoms and Tubs Without. 
Printed for the author at 20 Cooper Union, 
New York. 

The “ Tubs” herein spoken of are 
Swedenborgian tubs. The tubs with- 
out bottoms are the prevailing Sweden- 
borgian interpretations. Ze tub with 
a bottom is the writer’s theory as to 
Swedenborg’s meaning. The book 
consists of two parts: the first, under 
the title above, taken from the title 
page, is a controversial “ letter” of 193 
pages and exhibits the process of creed- 
making from writings considered as in- 
spired, It is to be hoped this process 
will not continue among Swedenborg- 
ians until we have as many sects of 
them as of Christians. The writer is 
very often acute, but his ingenuity is 
that of a man tied fast to a “ revelation,” 
and not that of a philosopher free to 
reject where he chooses. The second 
portion of the book is a collection of 
metaphysical essays (elsewhere pub- 
lished singly) under the general caption 
of “SomME AwKWARD APPRENTICE- 
WORK IN THE BOTTOMING or TuBs.” 
The writer in these essays abandons 
Swedenborgian exegesis for the most 
part, but his limitations are still the 
same. If Swedenborg is denied, the 
bottom falls out. of his tub. 
cates a psychological trinity consisting 
of substance, form and “a combination 
into one of substance and form, making 
the thing itself” which he elsewhere 
calls Force, but his acquaintance with 
philosophic thought outside of Sweden- 
borg is evidently extremely limited. 
The work may be recommended to 
orthodox Swedenborgians and to lovers 
of metaphysical discussions for their 
own sake who are not distressed by an 
absence of basic philosophical defini- 
tions. H. T. R. 


The Evolution of a Life, From the Bond- 
age of Superstition tothe Freedom of Reason. 
By Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M. A. LL. D., 
Chicago: Holt Publishing Company, $2. 

With the theological arguments and 
ecclesiastical struggles portrayed in this 


book we have profound sympathy. Dr. 


Bray’ was formerly a priest of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and his 
story under the thin guise of fictitious 
names and places is graphically and 
sometimes powerfully told. We regret 
that the book is marred with a certain 
bitterness, born, doubtless, out of many 
provocations, and what to our mind is 
an unprofitable and unjustifiable use of 
material that had better not have been 
given to the public. These features of 
the book prove either too little or too 
much, and so misrepresent the things 
the author tried to represent. Every- 
where the book is characterized with 
scholarship and careful and wise study 
of theological problems. Many who 
read it will find their thought growing 
clearer, but whether they will also find 
their heart growing tenderer and more 
full of grace and pity we do not know. 
Certainly the author has here invested 
a large amount of time, strength and 
ability, and we trust it will serve to in- 
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troduce him to such fields of labor 
and fellowship as his abilities deserve. 
The road upon which he has travelled, 
theologically speaking, is the old and 
painful road out of a literal revelation 
into the thought of universal inspira- 
tion, from a miraculously endowed 
Christ to a natural religion with Jesus 
as the noblest of the many noble teach- 
ers of the race. 


The Kingdom of the Unselfish or the Em- 
pire of the Wise. By John Lord Peck. New 
York: Empire Book Bureau. 

The one thought of this book is that 
if all men were less selfish and more 
wise, the world would be happier. 
That is the “ Kingdom” which this 
new John the Baptist announces to be 
at hand. In it there will-be “no rich 
nor poor, no free robbery under the 
name of competition or freedom in 
trade, no monopoly, no extortion, no 
speculation.” ‘The author is somewhat 
inclined to pessimism with regard to 
the past. He thinks the world has ad- 
vanced “ only a little ” in the last hun- 
dred years. He deems it far from cer- 
tain that life has been worth living thus 
far, and thinks nature showed little in- 
telligence till man took hold to help 
her, though he admits her method was 
better than none at all. The chief 
faults of the book are its dullness and 
diffuseness. The author is well mean- 
ing and not ill informed, but his style 
has no speed, emphasis or charm; and 
his matter is not sufficiently valuable 
or original to compensate for these 
defects. 


eLhe Public School Music Course. By Chas. 
E. Whiting, six vols., D. C. Heath & Co. 
This series consists of six books 
carefully graded in work for pupils 
from the lowest primary grade fo the 
the High school. ‘The musical work is 
excellent, the exercises well written and 
technically correct in harmony and pro- 
gression, with breathing points wisely 
placed. It is difficult to choose and ar- 
range a large number of songs that will 
please any one person; but these six 
books contain a large variety, and some 
that are excellent. ‘lhe entire course 
shows skill and care in method, aim 
and judgment. 


Dr. FURNIVALL, whom we regard as 
authority on the subject, says that 
Browning never kept copies of his 
books in his house until the Browning 
Society presented him with a set. 


A PHILADELPHIA firm has published 
a small book of selections from Walt 
Whitman. This is one of many signs 
that show a rising interest in this poet, 
and seem to indicate that his writings 
will be a new subject of interest in our 
Unity Clubs, similar societies. 


Tue April number of 7he New En- 
gland Magazine will be of special in- 
terest to students of Egypt, containing 
an article, “* Egypt at Home,” by Rev. 
W. C. Winslow, vice-president of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, and a 
portrait from a photograph by Sarony 
of Miss Amelia B. Edwarsds. 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 
asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 


rect from us, 75 cents. 

Any book advertised dy us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For ? ee with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one yeas free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 9 


CHARLES H. KERR & co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 
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Western Unitarian Conference.—The time 
fixed for the Western Unitarian Anniversar- 
ies is May 6, 7,8. The program will be an- 
nounced in UNITY next week. The opening 
sermon will be preached by Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett, of Rochester, N. Rev. John W., 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, Rev. W. J. Potter, 
of New Bedford, and Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
of Jamaica Plain, are coming to take part in 
the Parker Memorial Services. The Board 
of Directors of the Conference have set apart 
a portion of one day to be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the proposed Advisory Mis- 
sionary Board in the West, and have by letter 
especially invited the officers of the different 
Western State Conferences, of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference, and the West- 
ern Sunday School Society, and all mission- 
sionaries at work in the field, to be present and 
take part in this discussion. It is earnestly 
desired that every friend of the Conference 
and all who are interested in Unitarian work 
in the West be present. Let every minister 
plan to come and bring representations from 
his or her church. The approaching meet- 
ings should be full of cheer and inspiration. 
We hope to make them so. Will you come 
and help by your presence and counsel? Re- 
member that “delegate membership is ac- 
quired by certificate of appointment by any 
religious society or organization that shall 
have during the previous year, contributed not 
less than ten dollars to the Conference. And 
such society or organization may be so repre. 
sented by three general delegates, and an ad- 
ditional one for each thirty families therewith 
connected,” We send cordial greeting to the 
“People’s Church,” wherever located, and 
offer hearty welcome to all who come desir- 
ing to help in the promotion of truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world. 

Joun R. EFFINGER, Secretary. 


The Missouri Valley Conference. —This Con- 
ference met in Kansas City, Mo., April 1, at 
7:30 p. m., and held over April 2. The open- 
ing sermon was preached by Rev. John Sny- 
der, ot St. Louis. The following day proved 
a regular down pour of rain from morning till 
night, which greatly interfered with the local 
attendance upon the meetings and other causes 
prevented the attendance of Rev. N. M. Mann 
of Omaha, Rev. J.C. F. Grumbine, of St. Jos- 
eph, Mo., Rev. Mary L. Leggett, of Beatrice, 
Rev. N. Hogeland, of Wichita, Miss Sarah L. 
Brown, of Lawrence, secretary of the confer- 
ence, of her venerable father, who does such 
efficient work in the P. O. Mission, and still 
others. The absence of so many friends and 
workers was much to be regretted, but the 
work of the conference proceeded. Rev. E. 
Powell led the devotional meeting. The Pres- 
ident, R. E. Sankey, of Wichita, made an open- 
ing address on “ The Universality of Religion 
an the Unity of God and Man.” Brief ad 
dresses of welcome followed by the pastor. 
Rev. J. E. Roberts and Hon, Geo.W. McCrary 
of Kansas City. The conference missionary, 
Mr. Powell, gave his report on the fleld at 
large, indicating a hard working year with in- 
couraging results. Mrs, Mary B. Whitman, 
of Lawrence, in the absence of the secretary, 
read minutes of the last meeting, also the re- 
port of her father, John S. Brown, in P. O.- 
Mission work. This report told of a large 
amount of work done by this industrious and 
enthusiastic octogenarian, whose zeal knows 
no bounds. He sends word each year of sur- 
prising things accomplished, and then says 
give me means enough and I can double the 
size of my parish. 

Salina, Kansas, reported a new movement, 
and was represented by a delegation of earnest 
women. Fort Scott reported a revival of in- 
terest and was represented by Mrs. Dr. Hall, 
of that city. After the regular reports were 
all in, J. R. Effinger was called on to speak for 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and T. B. 
Forbush, for the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. After a bountiful lunch, served by the 
ladies of All Souls Church and a social hour 
following, the afternoon was spent in the dis- 
cussion of the very practical question, “ Why 
we go to Church!” Judge McCrary spoke 
ably as he aiways does, of “The value of the 
church asa creator of the Religious Senti- 
ment.” Prof. Carruth of the State University, 
considered “ The value of the church as avital- 
izer of moral ideas,” a clear, strong paper, which 
provoked warm discussion ;and Col. Learnerd, 
of Lawrence, answered the question, “ What 
does the church still lack?” in which he laid 
bare some of our weaknesses and short com- 
ings. The discussion was led by James Scam- 
mon, Esq, of Kansas City, who improved his 
layman’s opportunity to upbraid the Unitarian 
Church for its lack of practical wisdom in the 
administration of its trust for humanity, and 
the Unitarian pulpit, for its want of missionary 
enthusiasm, forgetting, as it seemed to some 
of his hearers, the self-sacrificing labor of min- 
isters, men and women,whoat distant outposts 
endure poverty and hardships and isolation for 
the sake of carrying the message of our faith 
into new fields. In the evening, the continu- 
ous rain thinned the audience, but “Our Mis- 
sionary Opportunity” was discussed by Rev. 
J. L. McKesson of Elk Falls, Kas., J. R. Effin- 
ger of Chicago, W. G. Todd of Des Moines, 
and T. B. Forbush, of Milwaukee. The latter 
took occasion to reply to Bro. Scammon’s 


strictures on the ministry, and maintained that 


what we needed to push our work along was 
more consecrated dollars from the laity; that 
as long as.ministers were working in mission. 
ary fields on salaries entirely inadequate to 
their support, the lack of consecration could 


not all be laid at the doors of the clergy. At 
the afternoon session, the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year. President, 
Col. O.E. Learnard, of Lawrence, Kas.; Vice- 
Pres, Dr Sarah C. Hall, of Fort Scott, Kas.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Whitman, of Law- 
rence, Kas.; Treasurer, Mrs. Kersey Coates, 
of Kansas City, Mo. The Secretary of the 
Western Conference was the guest of his old 
friends and parishioners, Hon. Geo. W., and 
Helen G. McCrary. 


Chicago.—The following condensed report 

of the address of Dr. Rose Bryan, on 
“Theosophy,” before the Chicago Women’s 
Unitarian Association, was received too late 
for insertion in UNitTy last week. In reply to 
the question “What is this life?” she explained 
it was like a school day, At birth, which is 
our morning, we enter the school; at night, 
death comes as the closing of the session and 
we pass on to the higher grade. Theosoph 
teaches that we shall die as we live. If evil is 
in us when we die we shall take it with us 
where we go. Socialism, as generally under- 
stood, is a moral blunder. There are three 
planes on which humanity rests, The Physi- 
cal, The Psychic and The Spiritual. The 
first-named, the lowest, is entirely selfish, the 
next is marked by a strong desire for the third, 
which is perfection. The transition from the 
the lower to the higher can only be attained 
by individual effort. After death we may 
begin life ona higher .key, but after @ long 
sleep or rest. The course of nature runs in 
cycles. There is no sex in the spiritual. 
Children have a right to be well born. The 
mother is the house builder, and should know 
that the better the house, the better spirit will 
come to dwell in it. She called Christ a 
Theosophist. She spoke of Helen Blavatzky, 
and of her claims to having been prepared by 
Eastern sages to be the bearer of the truths of 
Theosophy to the Western world. Spirits 
who are in the lower or physical plane in the 
next world are constantly making the effort to 
come back, and this explains why spiritual 
manifestations are worth so little. Occasiun- 
ally a higher spirit is drawn to manifest itself 
by the strong desire of a congenial spirit on 
earth. The summing up, or the practical 
application seemed to be that all true progress 
depends upon the affinities we cultivate. We 
should seek good, and in so doing we seek 
and find immortality. 
—We have received Announcement No. 6, 
from the Secretary of the Chicago Institute 
for Instruction in Letters, Morals and Relig- 
ion, telling its patrons and friends of the April 
Course of Home Lectures at the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club Room in the Art 
Institute. Two lectures of the course have 
already been given, the first April 2, by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subject: “Plus the 
Color. A study of the Angelus;” and the 
second, April 9, by Mrs. Ellen B. Bastin. 
Subject: “Some Geology of Chicago and 
Vicinity.” The following lectures complete 
the April Course. April 16, Mr. E. S. Bastin. 
Subject: ‘*The Dispersion of Plants.” April 
23, Mrs. Celia. P. Wooley. Subject: “Vol- 
taire.” April 30, Mr. lien QO. Badger. 
Subject: “Henrik Ibsen.” May 7, Mr. A. 
QO. Butler. Subject: “The Myth of Prome- 
theus.” Tickets for sale at 175 Dearborn st, 
room 93, or at the door of the lecture room, 
—The Third Church celebrated Easter with 
special services. We have received no report 
of the day’s exercises, but the mail brings us 
a dainty card, singing of life and love and 
hope from the pastor, Rev. James Vila Blake. 
—Easter Day was a happy one at All Souls 
Church. The singing of Miss Florence Hatha- 
way, of Massachusetts, and Miss Carpenter, of 
Chicago, added to the interest of the occasion. 
Some fifteen or twenty were received into 
Church membership. ‘The flowers, the happy 
faces and the tender words of the pastor deeply 
impressed the large audience which crowded 
the house. 


Sioux City, lowa.--A correspondent, A. F., 
sends the following account of an interesting 
event in Unity Church. April 2nd was a red 
letter day in the history of Unity Church, of 
Sioux City, it being its fifthanniversary. The 
spacious lecture room of the church was thrown 
open to the members of the Society, about 200 
of whom took their places at tastily arranged 
tables. The regular annual reports of the offi- 
cers of the church were read, and gave evidence 
of much faithful work. Especially creditable 
was the teport of the Ladies’ Circle, which had 
not only carried out a fine literary programme, 
but nad ole raised over $1,100 during the year 
to apply on the new pipe organ, the Pataca 
concerts having netted over $400 of this 
amount, Following these reports was the 
election of officers and ministers. The beloved 
ministers, Rev. Mary Safford and Rev. E. 
Gordon, were again called to the church by a 
most enthusiastic unanimous vote. The church 
feels that its prosperous condition is greatly 
owing to their energy and ceaseless activity in 
all that concerns it and the high excellence of 
their pulpit work. Upon this happy close of 
the business meeting, the members did justice 
to the palatable supper and then took part in 
the anniversary programme which consisted of 
music and short speeches by representatives 
of the different church activities. After the 
greeting of the pastor a letter from Mr. Clute 
was read, and Dr. W. R. Smith, one of the 
oldest and most faithful members, responded 
to the sentiment, “Our Church,” “ Our Ab. 
sent Ones” were tenderly remembered by the 
singing of one of our beautiful hymns. “ The 
Sunday School,” which has been doing such 
excellent work, was responded to by Miss B. 
Wakefield, its organizer and first superintend- 
ent. The members of the Junior Unity Club, 


Fred Smith, Samuel Hoskins and Gertrude 
Ross, by their responses, did honor to the so- 
ciety, and the applause that greeted their 
efforts showed plainly the lowe and hope cen- 
tered in the young people of the church. Mrs. 
Alice Fuller happily responded to the “Unity 
Circle;” Mr. A. L. Hudson, to the “ Unity 
Club,” and the Choir responded for themselves 
by a beautiful selection. Mr.G. R. Badgerow 
spoke for the church officers, while Maj. Che- 
ney responded for the Morning Side Church, 
which has recently been organized. Beautiful 
words by the assistant minister on “ The Faith 
we Cherish” then followed, and the meeting 
was brought to a close by the singing of a 
hymn by thesociety, The spirit of unity which 
pervades our church was strikingly manifested 
at this meeting,and we begin another year 
with the brightest prospects. 


lowa City, lowa.—We see, by the Iowa 
State Press of March 19, in a report of the 
Commencement Exercises of the Medical De- 
partment of the State University, that Rev. 
Arthur Beavis, one of our worthy western 
ministers, was among the graduates receiving 
with his diploma the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. The Press thus relates one or two 
incidents of the occasion: ‘ When the class 
were ranged upon the stage, each with bou- 
quets and baskets of flowers, Mr. Lischer, of 
the law class rose in his seat and cried, ‘Three 
cheers for the doctors!’ and they were given 
with an unanimity and vigor that raised the 
echoes. President Schaeffer conferred upon 
the class the degree of doctor of medicine, 
and their diplomas. Then as he stood, wait- 
ing for the class to file off the stage, there was 
pushed forward from the wings, a beautiful 
easy chair, as fine a piece of furniture as one 
might wish to see, and taking a place beside 
it, Rev. Arthur Beavis, of the class, addressed 
President Schaeffer, presenting him the chair 
in the name of the class of ’90, as a token of 
their esteem for him as the head of the insti- 
tution, and of their appreciation of his instruc. 
tion in chemistry, under which they had so 
greatly profited. Mr. Beavis madea very elo. 
quent and hearty little speech. The president 
was taken wholly by surprise and it was not 
the easiest thing for him to make answer of 
thanks, expressive of his feelings.” A very 
pleasant incident of the commencement was 
the marriage of Dr. J. E. Garver, of Garrison, 
a graduate of 1589,.and Miss Bessie James, 
which took place following the exercises at 
the opera house, Rev. Arthur Beavis  of- 
ciating. 


El Paso, Cal.—We note that our fellow- 
worker, Mrs. E. ‘T. Wilkes, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at LuVerne, Minnesota, is im- 
proving her time as she journeys on the Pacific 
coast. The El Paso 7rrbune of March 24, says: 

About thirty persons met in the hall over 
the post office yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
and listened to Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, a 
Unitarian Minister, who conducted an_ in. 
formal service. Mrs. Wilkes began by reading 
selection from the Bible and from modern au- 
thors followed by a brief prayer, after which 
she spoke for about twenty minutes on the na- 
ture and scope of the religious movement of 
which she is an able exponent, She said that 
the progress of scientific discoveries in recent 
years necessitated a material change in the 
views that had been held as to the origin and 
nature of things. Religious teachings must 
harmonize with scientific teachings. The 
speaker suggested that a “ Sunday Circle” be 
organized in El Paso, as is being done in other 
places, by those who desired to study and dis- 
cuss the subjects involved. 

Mrs. Wilkes spoke in an earnest, woman!l 
way that impressed her hearers deeply. She 
is a successful worker in the field she has 
chosen, 


Quincy, Ill.—A_ neat little folded page has 
borne the Easter-greetings of the Unitarian 
parish to its friends, whispering into the ear 
some noble and uplifting sentences, among 
them the following: The faith which Jesus 
lived and the faith which he gave to the world 
was this: Live, every son of God, so truly, 
so divinely, that the ages shall find no fault in 
thee. Destiny is proud of her braves, whom 
she cannot subdue. She says tothe man who 
has taken her blows without yielding his un- 
daunted spirit: Thou hast been faithful in a 
few things; I will make thee ruler over many 
things. Find your meaning here, and adjust 
pont life to the infinite harmonies by which it 
s enveloped and you will not talk about death. 
The terrible word will vanish like the morning 
clond before the sun. 


Decorah, Iowa.—The Secretary of the West- 
ern Conference spent Sunday, March 30, in 
Decorah. He was greeted by good congrega- 
tions, the evening audience nearly filling the 
court room where the meetings are held. Rev. 
S. S. Hunting was called here in January to 
take‘charge of aliberal movement, and has had 
most encouraging success. The best people 
of the town are interested. Unity Church has 
been organized, and plans of lot-buying and 
church building are ae seriously consid- 
ered. We congratulate Mr. Hunting and the 
Unity household of Decorah, on the outlook 
before them, 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The Order of Easter Ser- 
vice for Congregation and Sunday School of 
Unity Church is before us, an exquisite bit of 
work, consisting of hymns, carols, responses, a 
christening service and sermon, all printed in 
brown ink, The first page bears the imprint 
of the pretty church home, with appropriate 
words of greeting, and on the last page—the 
eighth—we have Tennyson’s “ Crossing the 
Bar.” anda happy selection from Browning’s 
“ Epilogue.” 


Camden, N. J.—Unity Church, of Camden, 
announces four fortnightly lay sermons to be 
given on Sunday evenings in April and May, 
as follows: “ Religious Ideals,” by Geo. W 
Stone, Esq., of Wilmington. “ Myths,” by 
Thos, B. Harned, Esq., of Camden. “ Author- 
ity in Religion,” by Dr. Edward Jackson, of 
Germantown, and “Ethics without God,” by 
Joseph Mellors, Esq., of Philadelphia. sIt is a 
hopeful sign of the growth of religious life 
that so many of our laymen are ready to speak 
their word in the pulpit. 
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A STORY OF A GARDEN, 


Away back almost to the beginning 
of this century, the story which I am 
going to tell you dates. And the gar- 
den was not one of those beautiful green 
flowering spots in the country of which 
you will at once think, but it was in the 
midst of a great city, surrounded on all 
sides by long rows of houses. It was 
in the city of Paris, and it was called 
the Feuillentines. It was so extensive 
that it seemed to the children who went 
there to live “nota garden; it was a 
park, a wood, a region of country.” 
These children who were named Vic- 
tor and Eugene had never lived in the 
country, and this garden seemed to them 
of vast extent, and full of all the grand 
possibilities of life. Upon the day when 
they moved there, you would have 
thought that they had conquered a 
kingdom, so grand seemed the outlook 
of life to them, and so proudly and 
heroically did they carry themselves. 
They entered in and took possession 
like conquerers, and marched through 
it, viewing its wonders and it capabili- 
ties, with hearts swelling with emotions 
of the loftiest pride and pleasure. Every 
tree seemed to them a marvel—and 
there was a whole alley of chestnuts; 
every grotto was a hiding place for un- 
known treasures, every 
coner where herbs and plants grew, 
was asource of ineffable delight, and the 
fruit which was abundant, a source of 
constant mental intoxication. 

No children brought up in the coun- 
try could appreciate their rapture. They 
found a novelty in the most every-day 
aspect of their new domain, and they 
considered it as necessary to make ac- 
quaintance with the tops of the highest 
trees, as with the paths and borders. 
The summit of bliss was attained when 
they discovered squirrels, they were fair- 
ly dizzy with excitement, and the charm 
of these new comrades never grew less. 
Bird’s nests and ant hills were sources 
of intense excitement, and the pursuit 
of a small striped snake, seemed charged 
with consequences as great as the scal- 
ing of the walls of Troy, about which 
they read at night. For the boys after 
the first few days were not allowed to 
spend all their time in the old garden, 
glad as they would have been to do so. 
They went toschool, and in the even- 
ings studied their lessons at their moth- 
er’s side, Their father was a General 
and now off to the wars, and their 
mother, Madame Hugo, was a strict 
disciplinarian, and required good work 
at their hands. But they had many 
hours for their new possessions, and 
soon made the remains of a ruined 
chapel, which stood in the remote cor- 
ner of the garden, their principal head- 
quarters. This garden had once be- 
longed to a convent, but in one of the 
revolutions for which Paris was then 
famous, it had been taken from the 
nuns, and was now private property. 
One day when Victor and Eugene 
returned from school they found that 
they had a visitor, a very unusual thing 
with them—for since their father’s ab- 
sence their mother led the most secluded 
of lives. The boys were not very well 
pleased with the prospect of company. 
They feared it might ‘restrict their free- 
dom, which was a priceless boon to 
them, since they had entered this new 
home. But the old gentleman to whom 
they were introduced seemed very 
pleasant and agreeable, and as they 
were soon allowed to run into the gar- 
den, they concluded to accept him as a 
friend rather than an enemy. After a 
few days they grew accustomed to him, 
and before a month was over, were 


Very fond of him, for the old General 


ad come to stay, and was now as one 


neglected | 


for his apes 


of the family. He was, almost at once, | 


shown all the wonders of the new 
place, but only the old chapel specially 
interested him. This he viewed from 
the first moment with extreme interest, 
and soon announced his intention of 
lodging there. He said he was an old 
soldier and not fond of brick walls—he 
preferred the open air and always liked 
to see the stars from his couch at night. 
To the surprise of the boys their mother 
consented to this peculiar arrangement 
quite readily. ‘This chapel was almost 
a complete ruin, and the boys thought 
it dreadful that an old man should sleep 
there, and were quite indignant at their 
mother. ‘They also felt some amaze- 
ment and indignation that they should 
never be allowed to mention that they 
had such a guest to any one, and they 
observed that whenever the door bell 
rang the General immediately left the 
drawing-room. To their knowledge 
not one of the few callers at the house 
had ever seen this old friend. ‘Their 
mother had been very stern in her com- 
mands that they should never mention 
his being there, but she had given no 
reason. ‘They were accustomed to such 
strict obedience that they were never 
tempted to speak of him, but they 
treasured a sort of resentment against 
their mother for her pride, as they had 
settled in their own minds that this must 
be some poor relation, of whom she 
was ashamed. Thisthought made them 
double their devotion to the old Gen- 
eral, and when he really moved into the 
old ruin, and seldom went to the house 
except for meals, they were deeply 
grieved, but devoted all their young 
energies to making him comfortable and 
happy there. He Wasa capital com- 
panion, and the boys never wearied of 
his society. His stories were an inex- 
haustible mine, and many of their eve- 
nings were spent in listening to them. 
Then he knew how todo everything 
and could help them in all their under- 
takings, and suggest a thousand new 
schemes for their recreation. They 
had known little of their father, as 
those were troublous times for -France, 
and he was almost always with the 
army. So the old Geawa soon came 
to fill that large part in the boys’ hearts 


which naturally belonged to their 
father. They worked diligently to fit 
up the room in the old p woe which 


had been a sacristy, with something like 
comfort. They carried thither a bed, a 
table and some chairs, though the Gen- 
eral said he required nothing but a blank- 
et, and they sat with him there, much 
more than with their mother. They 
noticed that their friend never went out 
of the garden, never even entered the 
court, and that he never received any 
letters or had any calls. As time went 
on this struck the boys as very peculiar, 
but with the tact of well bred children 
they accepted these things without 
question, and soon ceased to invite or 
urge him to go abroad with them into 
the streets. ‘They noticed that he liked 
books, and they furnished him as many 
as they could, for the Hugo dweiling 
did not contain a great many—and they 
brought him the paper in which he was 
more interested even than in the books. 
All this went on for a year and a half, 
and the General became an accepted 
part of the family life, while the child- 
ren had almost ceased to wonder and 
speculate about him. But one morning 
the General did not appear at-break fast 
and the boys ran to the chapel to see if 
he was ill. He was not there. They 
searched the garden in vain and came 
in to inform their mother that their 
friend was gone. She did not seem 
very deeply surprised—but much dis- 
turbed. “It is time for you to know, 
boys, who our guest was, and where 
he has probably gone. General Lo- 
harie has been long proscribed by the 
government for political offenses, and 
he has been in hiding here all this time. 
He has been led to believe now that he 
will not be prosecuted by the Emperor 
if he goes abroad, and in spite of my 
advice he has probably taken the 
chances. I have the most lively fears 
She was, indeed, much 


agitated, and the boys mingled their 


tears with hers. After a time she told 
them the General’s story.-Gen. Loharie 
was one of the finest soldiers of the 
Army of the Rhine, and had done his 
full share in making the wonderful 
success of Napoleon in those early wars. 
But he had incurred, in the fulfillment 
ment of his military duties, the dis- 
pleasure of Leclerc, who was brother- 
in-law of the First Consul, and he 
had prejudiced the mind of Napoleon 
against Gen. Loharie to the extent of 
refusing him promotion after the battle 
of Luneville. Loharie had been named 
major-general by Moreau on the battle- 
field of Hohenlinden. But Napoleon 
refused to ratify the appointment— 
which excited the indignation, both of 
Moreau and Loharie, to the extent of 
plotting against him. Their enmity 
becoming known, they were, of course, 
in instantdanger. Moreau left France, 
Loharie was condeinned to death for 
contumacy. But he had succeeded in 
concealing himself, and it was now sev- 
eral years since he had been in hiding, 
sometimes with one friend, sometimes 
with another. His escape from the 
well trained police of Paris had been 
almost miraculous. But he had warm 
and very influential friends who risked 
their lives for him, and so far he had 
been safe. But Napoleon was not above 
doing by treachery what he could not 
achieve by open and active enmity, and 
now Madame Hugo feared their friend 
had been taken by a stratagem. Gen. 
Bellavesne, who was one of Loharie’s 
oldest friends, had been approached by 
the minister of police, who had given 
him the most solemn assurances that 
the government had dropped all idea of 
further molesting Loharie, and who had 
declared that the man so long con- 
demned to darkness and secrecy, might 
now safely walk abroad if he would. 
Madame Hugo had advised Loharie 
strongly against believing these protes- 
tations, and the evening before he had 
almost promised her to remain in the 
friendly shelter of her home. But the 
assurances had been so strong, so une- 
quivocal, and from such an authoritative 
source, that the temptation had been too 
great, and probably their old friend was 


already in danger. The boys were ex- 
cited almost to the pitch of frenzy by 
this recital. Suddenly the door bell 
rung,and Loharie appeared before them. 
“ Congratulate me,” he exclaimed “ I 
am a free man,I am recalled to life.” 
He had indeed received personally such 
assurances fromthe authorities that very 
morning, yet he was hardly seated at 
breakfast with his friends, when there 
was another ring at the door. “ Gen. 
Loharie,” said an officer entering the 
room. “I am he.” “TI arrest you.” 
They hardly gave him time to say fare- 
well to his friends. He was dragged 
away and cast into prison. The grief 
of the boys was for a long time incon- 
solable, and their hatred of Napoleon 
was intensely bitter,although their father 
was still one of his generals. A long 
time after this, they heard that the gen- 
eral was condemned to death for plot- 
ting against Napoleon in prison, where 
with two other friends, he almost suc- 
ceeded in bringing on another revolu- 
tion. He was shot in due time and the 
little family at the Feuillentines never 
saw him again. It was thus that the 
education of Victor Hugo, the greatest 
Frenchman of his age, began in regard 
to the tyranny of the Bonaparte family. 
He never forgot its lesson, and he hated 
tyrants and loved freedom with all the 
ardor and violence of his nature, through- 
out life. He became a great power in 
the world for the rights of man, strik- 
ing always the strongest blows for free- 
dom and humanity—but suffering much 
for the causes he espoused, during a 
large portion of his life. His life too 
was Often in danger in later years, and 
he knew what it was to hide, as had 
Gen. Lohatie,and to escape from France 
in disguise. He suffered banishment 
for many years, but finally returned to 
France in triumph when the new Re- 
public was proclaimed, and was its most 
honored citizen to the day of his death. 
His story makes all who read it, hope 
the dark days of France are at last over, 
and that she may now enjoy that free- 
dom which she so long sought, but 
which was for so long a time denied 


her. Vivele Republique. 


Hatrige TyNG GRISWOLD. 
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done with Pyle’s Pearline. Little 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort; 
morecleanliness; more econ- 
omy;andalarge saving of /- 
wear and tear on allsides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents totry it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction to the mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 
years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 
Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 
not, and besides are dangerous. 
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H ELL By Harris Poe Johnson. The IDEA As 

REMOTE FROM THE WORLD; its origin 

and extinction. 2,000 sold in one day. If not sold in 

our book store, will send it postpaid for 20 cents. Ad- 

ares Clinton S. Zimmerman, Publisher, 230 La Sallo 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Masse. 


yg eee Love and Sympathy. By Laurence 
Gronlund, author of ‘* The Co-Operative Common- 
wealth.” Twocents, Address: James H. West, 
Publisher, Boston. 


HE ,Dogma of Infallibility, By Rev. Geo. W. Buck- 
ley, author of ‘Politics and Morals.”, Two 
cents Address: James H, West, Publisher, Boston, 


INVESTMENTS. 


TACOM GUARANTEED 10% net 


con all moneys sent us, for investment in real 
she thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8 

first-class security. Write for information. 
Best references given. 


Address, 
“MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 


75 00+ 250 00 A MONTH can be made 

—_ 0 saan working for us. Persons a a 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. 8 moments may be 

emplo edalso. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


OHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Mis. FANNY HOLY’ PARACELSUS 


STUDY, in leafiet 
orm, cents, 10 per cent off toclubs. Address, 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


ANTED,—The address of ev advocate of 
Woman Suffrage. The Witness, Frankfort, Ky 
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April 12, 1890 ~ 


Announgements, 


Wanted, one thousand more trial subscrip- 
tions for UNITY, to begin the second week of 
May, no sooner and .no later. We offer the 
following special inducements to our friends 
to secure trial names for us. We should be 
glad if each name could represent ten cents 
actually paid by the one who is to receive the 
paper, but next best are names of persons 
known to be in general sympathy with 
UNITY’s position, or open to conviction. 


To any subscriber sending one new subscrip- 


additional for postage, we will send a copy of 
' 


Emerson’s Divinity School address, or “The 
Religion of Jesus,” by H. M. Simmons; or 
“Tesus,” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

To any subscriber sending two new names 
for ten weeks with 20 cents, and one cent 
“The 


Elling wood 


additional for postage, we will send 
God of Science,’ by Francis 
Abbot, or, “The Importance of the Intellec- 
tual Life,” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

To any subscriber sending three new names 
for ten weeks, with 30 cents, and two cents 
additional for postage, we will send the 
special paper edition of “The Faith that Makes 
Faithful,” by W. C. Gannett and J. LI, Jonés, 
This is the only way in which a single copy 
of this book can be had for less than 50 cents. 

To any subscriber sending four mew names 
for ten weeks, with 40 cents and two cents 
additional for 
Factors of Organic Evolution, 
Spencer; or “A Half Century of Science,” by 
Prof. Huxley and Grant Allen. 


To any subscriber sending five new names 


postage, we will send “The 
by Herbert 
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for ten weeks, with so cents, and 2 cents 
additional for postage, we will send “The 
Unending Genesis,” by H. M. Simmons. 

To any subscriber sending six new names 
for 10 weeks, with 60 cents and 3 cents addi- 
tional for postage, we will send a cloth bound 
copy of the volume of four sermons on 
“Practical Piety,” by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

To any subscriber sending seven new names 
for 10 weeks, with 70 cents, and 5 cents addi- 
tional for postage, we will send a paper copy 
of “ Liberty and Life,” by E. P. Powell. 

To any subscriber sending eight new names 
for 10 weeks, with 50 cents, and 6 cents addi- 
tional for postage, we will send “The Evolu- 
tion of Immortality,” by Dr. C. T. Stockwell. 

To any subscriber sending nine new names 
for 10 weeks, with go cents, and 1o cents addi- 
tional for postage, we will send “The Laws 
of Heredity,” by 
cloth, 12mo., 353 pages. 

See also offer in this column of last week’s 


Dr. George Williamson, 


UNITY. 

The trial subscriptions, sent under this offer, 
must begin with the second week of May, but 
the books will be sent by return mail. Address 

CuaARLes H. Kerr & Co., 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Treasurer of the Conference has _re- 
ceived the following sums on account of cur- 
rent expenses for year ending May 1, 1590: 
Amount previously acknowledged, $1,764.39 


March 27. Hartford, Conn., . . 375 
April 1. All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, on account, 20 00 
us 1. Mrs. Martha C. Clark, 
St. Paul, Minn , 10.00 
“ 1. A Friend, St. Paul, 10 00 


$1,508.14 


The Chicago Institute. 

The third lecture in the April course of 
Home Lectures will be given by Mr. Epson 
S. Bastin, Wednesday, April 16, at 4:15 
p. m., in the Architectural Sketch-Club Room, 
Art Institute Building, entrance on Van 
Buren street. Sudject: “The DisPERSION OF 
PLANTs.” ‘Tickets for the remaining four 
lectures of the course 70 cents. Single ad- 
mission 25 cents. For sale at 175 Dearborn 
street, Room 94, or at the door. 


Capitalists and Small Investors read “War” 
Robertson's advertisement in this paper. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


-———Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. Q. Drawer F. 


LL WEIGH 
Fe PURE. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a — It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 

rest, and most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


1, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG MEN, 
2, AS A CALLING FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


BY REV, J, T. SUNDERLAND, 


Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. Price: Cloth, soc; Paper, 25c. 


**Its spirit is earnest; its style is ne it is the 
best estimate of the liberal ministry as a life-work we 
have ever seen.’’—Universalist Record. 


**The book is earnest, honest, noble. We commend 
it to all parents, as they deltberate on what they shall 
do with their sons and daughters. We cémmend it to 
all young men and women who are pondering in their 
hearts the momentous problem as to what they shall 
undertake for a life-work.”—Dr. J. COLEMAN ADAMS, 
Chicago. 


*“T have read with great interest your book on the 
Liberal Ministry, especially your plea for the admission 
of women. In this country the preaching woman is 
unknown; but what you write upon the qualification of 
women for the whole ministry ~ my entire sympa- 
thy.’—Dr, A. KugngEnN, Leiden, Holland, 


** Do you know any way to supply me with a hundred 
copies for use in my Post Office mission work,’’—Rev, 
Joun Brown, Lawrence, Aansas, 


“Most excellent! I have met with no treatment of 
the subject of the second essay at all to be compared 
with it,”"—Pror. Gro, L. Cary, Meadville, Pa. 

May be ordered from the Publisher, or from the office 
of ‘* The Unttartan,’’ Ann Arbor, Miche an 


Pamphlets by DR. FRANCIS &. ABBOT, 


Truths for the Times, Fifty affii mations on 
Christianity and Free Religion. 10 cents, 
Compulsory Education. 5 cents. 
The God of Science. 10 cents. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity ? 
A Study of Religion. 10 cents, 
Christian Propagandism. Io cents, 
The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. Abbot. 10 cents. 
These seven Pamphlets to one address * 
50 cents. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
Or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
afplying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers 


175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


The Story of Unitarianism in America 


1740--1890. 


10 cents. 


AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY-CLASSES. 
By W. C. GANNETT. 


Price 10 cts, 10 copies, 75 cts. 
8 East St., Rochester, N. Y. 


To aid classes using the above Outline, a 
small edition’ of the historical chapters of the 
“Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett,” has been 
struck off in pamphlet form. The seventy 
pages tell the Story concisely as far as 
through “the Transcendental Movement.” 

Price 20 cts. For sale at the A. U. A. 
Building, 25 Beacon St., Boston, and at UNITY 
Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Address, 


Tale FACTONS OF 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION, 


By HERBERT SBPENCER. 
PAPER, OCTAVO: 15 CENTS, Post paid, 


A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


By THOMAS H. HUXLEY 
and GRANT ALLEN. 
PAPER, OCTAVO;: 15 CENTS, post paid. 


For 30 cents we will mail these two books and Unity 
10 weeks to any name not now on our list. Send for 
catalogue of other scientific books at low prices. 


Address: 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? By Rev 
J. T. Sunderland. A concise, attractive little 16- 
page pamphlet, Small enough to slip into a letter. 

New editiou; thirty-fifth thousand. 

Reprinted by request of a number of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers. 

Price, 10 cents a dozen; 75 cénts a hundred; $5.00 

thousand. 

Order from the A. U. A, rooms, Boston, or from the 


A Wealthy Manufacturing Go. . 2 
— Gives Gratis Six Solid Silver Spoons. 


Our object in making the following liberal proposal is 
that you may become one of our permanent patrons and al- 
ways use our Family Soap, “Sweet Home,” and fine Toilet 
Articles, and also by speaking to your friends in pr-ise 
of the fine quality and high a Bh Rs of our Soaps, secure 
them also as regular patrons for our goods. . 

Our Soaps are the purest, best, and most satisfactory, 
whether made in this country or Europe; everyone who uses 
them once becomes a permanent customer. We propose a 
new departure in the soap trade and will sell direct from our 
factory to the consumer, spending the money usually allowed 
for expenses of traveling men, wholesale and retail dealers’ 
profits, in handsome and valuable presents to those who order 
at once. Our goods are made for the select family trade and 
will not be solid to dealers, and to induce people to give them 
a trial we accompany each case with many useful and 
valuable presents. 


Wanted, a few reliable MeN and WOMEN 
to show the premiums, advertise, and recommend our soap and toilet articles in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods ; this is a pleasant and very profitable employment. We pay cash for the service, 
Send us your name on a postal card and we will ship you on terms given 


below, a Box containing all of the following articles : 


ONE HUNDRED CAKES “ Sweet | One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, Large. 
Home” Family Soap, enough to last a} Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for 
family one full year. This Soapis made| stamping and embroidering table linen, 
for all household purposes and has no| toilet mats, towels, tidies, etc., 
superior. One Lady’s Handkerchief. _. 

SIX BOXES BORAXINE. One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 


: One Wall Match Safe.(can be seen at night.) 
~ fn lee Dozen Modjeska Complex- One Package Assorted Scrap Pictures. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. ‘Gua Collar = Buttons, 
age ourth Dosen Ocean Bath Toilet Twenty-three Pictures of the Presidents 
. of the U. S. 


One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap.; [48"In addition to allof the above 
One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap.| articles we place in each box ONE 
One Englis Jar Modjeska Cold Cream. | ALBUM containing pictures of the fol- 
Soothing, Healing, Beautifies the | lowing celebrities : 
Skin, Improves the Complexion,| ws. F. Gladstone 
Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. Bismarck. 7 5 illcradaa Edison, 
The above are articles of our own manufacture | Daniel Webster, Benj. F. Morse, 


which we take great pride in presenting to the mer 
readers of this caper. at ° J. G. Whittier, te Jefferson, 
Geo. Bancroft, 


enj. Franklin, 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook. Abraham Lincoln, H. M. Stanley, 
One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder (very | Ulysses S. Grant, Oliver Perry, 
best). 1 Robert E. Lee, Goethe, 
One Arabesque Mat. Gen. Sheridan, Schiller, 
One Glove Buttoner. Thos. Carlyle, Alex. Hamilton, 
One Package “Steadfast” Pins. Commodore Farragut, John H. Payne, 


One Spool Black Silk Thread. “Stonewall” Jackson, Etc, Etc, Etc. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF THE 
UN IT xX. 


We hereby promise that in addition to all the articles named above, to 
include in every box purchased by subscribers, who will agree to recommend 
“Sweet Home” Soap to twoor more friends, ONE SET (SIX) SOLID SILVER 
TEASPOONS, PLAIN PATTERN—such as your grandmother used, very rich and 
elegant, (will Last a Life Time). 


We know the great value of our articles, as we make them ourselves, and are willing to put 
_ them to the severest kind of a test, hence will ship the box on thirty days’ trial, and if you are not 
fully satisfied with it send us word and we will remove it at our own expense. 


Our Price for the Creat “Sweet Home” Box is Only Six Dollars. 
Write your name and address plainly on a postal card, mail same to us, and acase of these 
goods will be shipped to you on thirty days’ trial, 


J.D. LARKIN & CO, **sntccrat'Sinete°* BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Som L pooee prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it, but in such cases we place 
one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in addition to all the other extras) and ship 
the same day the order is received; all other orders being shipped in their regular turn. 


General Scott, 
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The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. 
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good-sized bag of gold at work 


person ineach locality ca® 
during the next few months. 


HARNESS MFG. 


60, 
For 16 Years have sold Conse 
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one can fail One ilowe tar di- 
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